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(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 


1992 


1991 


1990 


Revenues — including discontinued 
Aerospace businesses 
Revenues — continuing operations 
Earnings from continuing operations 
Earnings from discontinued operations 
Earnings before accounting change 
Net earnings 
Dividends declared 
Per share 

Earnings from continuing operations 
Earnings from discontinued operations 
Earnings before accounting change 
Net earnings 
Dividends declared 


$ 62,202 

$60,236 

$58,414 

57,073 

54,629 

52,619 

4,305 

3,984 

3,889 

420 

451 

414 

4,725 

4,435 

4,303 

4,725 

2,636 

4,303 

1,985 

1,808 

1,696 

5.02 

4.58 

4.38 

0.49 

0.52 

0.47 

5.51 

5.10 

4.85 

5.51 

3.03 

4.85 

2.32 

2.08 

1.92 


Data for 1991 and 1990 have been reclassified, when necessary, to state separately the results of discontinued operations. See 
note 2 to the consolidated financial statements for information about discontinued operations. See note 6 for information about 
the 1991 change in accounting for retiree health and life insurance benefits. 
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1992 was another strong year for GE in a difficult 
global economic environment. There is nothing 
like hard times to try out soft concepts; nothing 
like reality to test rhetoric. 

We have produced our fair share — maybe 
more — of rhetoric over the recent past, dis¬ 
cussing soft values with you in this report and 
struggling among ourselves at all levels of GE to 
distill just what the characteristics of a winning 
company are, what makes work exciting and ful¬ 
filling rather than just tedious drudgery, and 
what kind of leadership traits will galvanize and 
inspire an organization. 

In 1992, these soft values continued to pro¬ 
duce hard numbers, and much of our rhetoric 
rolled into action. 

• Consolidated revenues were $62,202 billion, 
up 3%. 

• Earnings were $4,725 billion in 1992, up 
$290 million or 7%. 

• Earnings per share were $5.51, up 8%. 

• Total cost productivity, despite the recession, 
was 41/2%, three times the level achieved during 


the last recession of the early 1980s. This level of 
productivity maintains the two-to-threefold im¬ 
provement we've been seeing since we started a 
cultural thrust called Work-Out several years ago. 

• The quickening of the pace of the Company, 
a staple of our rhetoric in past years, has turned 
into the reality of faster inventory turns across the 
businesses, producing $5.3 billion in cash flow 
from operations — an all-time record for GE. 

• Industrial and Power Systems, Plastics and 
Medical Systems turned in double-digit earnings 
growth; and the 22 entrepreneurial businesses of 
GE Capital Services continued their powerful 
growth in leasing, credit card services, property 
management, reinsurance, and scores of value- 
added, '‘non-banking’ 1 activities, producing 18% 
growth in net earnings. Kidder, Peabody had its 
second consecutive year of record earnings. 

• Our exports of $8.8 billion enabled us to 
make a nearly $6 billion positive contribution to 
the U.S. balance of trade. 

• The reality of the global marketplace as 
our true arena was reinforced by a major shift of 



Chairman and Chief Executive Officer John F. Welch, Jr. 
(center) with Vice Chairman and Executive Officer Paolo 
Fresco (right) and Executive Vice President Frank P Doyle. 
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senior management and resources toward India, 
Southeast Asia, China and Mexico — the mega¬ 
markets of the 21st century and the opportunities 
of today. We continue to move the center of gravi- 
ty of GE in the direction of these high-growth 
markets. 

• In November, we agreed to combine our 
Aerospace business with that of Martin Marietta, 
creating the world's number-one aerospace elec¬ 
tronics company, a new competitor with double 
the assets and a fraction of the overhead of its two 
components. When this combination is approved 
in 1993, GE will have a one-billion-dollar invest¬ 
ment in the new company. 

These events and numbers were looked on fa¬ 
vorably by the market and — along with two divi¬ 


Small companies . . . What we are trying 
relentlessly to do is get that small-company soul — and 
small-company speed — inside our big-company body. 


dend increases during the year — rewarded GE 
share owners with a return of 15%. 

Over the years we've analyzed our own Compa¬ 
ny, with as much objectivity as we can muster, and 
we ve studied and visited hundreds of companies 
around the globe — either in acquisition efforts 
or just to learn from them. In doing so, we find 
that while we like some of the attributes of big 
companies — particularly their scale and market¬ 
place reach — it is small companies that create 
excitement while big companies, too often, just 
impress. 

What do we like about small companies? 

Most small companies are uncluttered, simple, 
informal. They thrive on passion and ridicule bu¬ 
reaucracy. Small companies grow on good ideas 
— regardless of their source. They need every¬ 
one, involve everyone, and reward or remove 
people based on their contribution to winning. 
Small companies dream big dreams and set the 
bar high — increments and fractions don't inter¬ 
est them. 

We love the way small companies communi¬ 
cate: with simple, straightforward, passionate 
argument rather than jargon-filled memos, 


“putting it in channels,” “running it up the flag¬ 
pole” and, worst of all, the polite deference to the 
small ideas hat too often come from big offices 
in big companies. 

Everyone in a small company knows the cus¬ 
tomers — their likes, dislikes and needs — be¬ 
cause the customer’s thumbs up-or-down means 
the difference between a small company becom¬ 
ing a bigger company tomorrow — or no compa¬ 
ny at all. 

It comes down to something very simple: 
small companies have to face into the reality of 
the market every day, and when they move, they 
have to move with speed. Their survival is on 
the line. 

We come back again and again to that small 
company advantage: speed . Speed, which brings 
with it an urgency, an exhilaration and a focus on 
what really matters, is a vaccine against bureau¬ 
cracy and lethargy. It is the simple ingredient that 
drives small companies, and it is the lack of speed 
that gets big companies in trouble. 

But “big” does have its advantages. Big allows 
us, for example, to spend billions on developing 
the new GE90 jet engine, or the next-generation 
gas turbine, or Positron Emission Tomography 
(PET) diagnostic imaging machines — products 
that sometimes take years of investment before 
they begin producing returns. 

Size gives us staying power through market cy¬ 
cles in big, promising businesses. It permitted us 
to invest heavily in Power Systems during several 
down years in the 1980s, which allowed the busi¬ 
ness to emerge healthy and ready to capitalize on 
the global boom now in progress. Size will allow 
continued heavy investment in new products as 
GE Aircraft Engines goes through an early 1990s 
down-cycle, and will permit that business to main¬ 
tain global leadership throughout that cycle and 
into the 21st century. 

Size gives us the resources to invest over a half¬ 
billion dollars a year on education: cultivating, at 
every level in the organization, the human capital 
we must have to win. 

Offshore, “big” permits us to form partner¬ 
ships with the best of the large companies, and 
large countries, and to invest for the long term in 
nations such as India, Mexico and the emerging 
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Boundarylessness ... is a behavior definer, 

a way of getting people outside of their organizational boxes 
and offices and working together, faster: 



Work-Out sessions tike this one led by Lloyd Trotter ; 
president and CEO of GE Electrical Distribution and 
Control, are helping GE eliminate boundaries and 
improve productivity. Shown (left to right) are George 
Zippel, Jim Yuan, Lloyd Trotter ; Claire Schroeder, Sam 
Eskridge, Michael Jack, Chris Fuse tier and Ellie Murphy. 


industrial powers of South Asia — while still 
putting billions of dollars into the research and 
development of products that will be in demand 
in tomorrow’s markets. 

But size is no longer the trump card it once 
was in today’s brutally competitive world market¬ 
place — a marketplace that is unimpressed with 
logos and sales numbers but demands, instead, 
value and performance. 

What we are trying relentlessly to do is get that 
small-company soul — and small-company speed 
— inside our big-company body. 

But how do you get that speed in a $60 billion 
company with 230,000 employees competing all 
over the earth? Before you begin to accelerate an 
organization, you have to take the brakes off. The 
brakes in our case are the boundaries, the barri¬ 
ers, the fiefdoms, the remnants of a bureaucracy 
that slow us down. 

That’s what that cumbersome word “bound¬ 
aryless” is all about and why we focus on it so 
much in this letter and in every hour of our work 


day. “Boundarylessness ” is a behavior definer , a 
way of getting people outside of their organiza¬ 
tional boxes and offices and working together, 
faster It also gets us closer to our customers, our 
suppliers — closer to all of the constituencies 
upon which we depend. 

This behavior definer led us to a process called 
Work-Out that we’ve been using for four years 
now to capture good ideas and run with them — 
whether their originator is a crane operator on 
the line or some company on the other side of 
the earth. Work-Out has been the vehicle that has 
allowed us to act on a series of innovative ways of 
removing barriers — always with an eye to becom¬ 
ing faster — becoming better. 

These boundaryless initiatives are changing 
the way our businesses operate. For example: 

• Quick Response. This is a cycle-time reduc¬ 
tion technique we adapted from our Canadian 
affiliate, which found it in an appliance company 
in New Zealand, which got it from who-knows- 
where. Quick Response erases most of the barri¬ 
ers between the functions of our businesses — 
manufacturing, finance, etc. —and the custom¬ 
ers, and has taken GE Appliances from an 
18-week order-to-delivery cycle to a 3/Tweek 
cycle at the present — on the way to three days . 
Quick Response has reduced average inventory 
in GE Appliances 50%, or almost $400 million, 
and will allow it to break through the 10-turn bar¬ 
rier in 1993 — almost double the rate of 1989. 

• Co-location. Co-location is the ultimate 
boundaryless behavior and is as unsophisticated 
as can he: We tear all the walls down and put 
teams from all functions together in one room to 
bring new products to life. One room, one coffee¬ 
pot, one team, one shared mission. 

The standard lament of manufacturing — 
“What idiot designed this thing?” — is no longer 
heard because the product is now designed with 
manufacturing, with marketing, with suppliers, 
and often with the customers themselves. 

GE Medical Systems is using this boundaryless 
technique to design and manufacture its new ul¬ 
trasound products. The Profile appliance line was 
developed this way, as was the GE90 jet engine. 
Before long it will be the way GE develops every¬ 
thing it makes, and every service it sells. 
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We are finding that once people leave their 
cherished offices, work as a team and share the 
excitement and rewards that belong to winning 
teams, they never want to go back. 

• Quick Market Intelligence . Too many people 
in big companies come through the gate each 
morning to serve the internal bureaucracy. Cus¬ 
tomers — if they are thought of at all — are some 
vague abstraction. QMI changes all that. It is a 
process that gives every salesperson direct access, 
every Friday to the key managers and the CEO 
of the business, to lay out customer problems and 
needs. The product of the meeting is not deep or 
strategic in nature, but action — a response to 
the customer right away The QMI routine turns 


Quick Market Intelligence... That mi 

rhythm — that weekly pulsing of customer needs — will 
become the rhythm ofGE in the years to come and one of 
the key drivers of our top-line growth. 

the face of everyone in the organization toward 
that marketplace and, by doing so, makes the bu¬ 
reaucracy stand out for what it really is: silly irrel¬ 
evant and even malevolent in its interference in 
the process of serving customers. 

Quick Market Intelligence is our term for the 
magnificent boundary-busting technique pio¬ 
neered by Wal-Mart that allows the entire Compa¬ 
ny to understand, to sense, to touch the changing 
desires of the customer and to act on them in al¬ 
most real time. The rhythm of the Wal-Mart intel¬ 
ligence-action cycle encourages experimentation, 
because whatever doesn’t work is never in place 
for more than a week. 

QMI has rooted quickly in long-cycle and 
short-cycle businesses as diverse as Medical Sys¬ 
tems, Lighting, Plastics and Power Systems, and it 
is dramatically increasing the speed of those busi¬ 
nesses. That QMI rhythm — that weekly pulsing 
of customer needs — will become the rhythm of 
GE in the years to come and one of the key dri¬ 
vers of our top-line growth. The secret of Wal- 
Mart is that it keeps its small-company speed and 
behavior as it grows bigger. QMI is a chance for 
us to get bigger — by acting smaller. 


• Rewards. In small companies the punish¬ 
ments and rewards of the marketplace come 
quickly If the product doesn’t win, the team 
doesn’t eat. If the product wins big, the rewards 
are substantial — often the stuff of legend. 

Stock options are the most powerful tool we 
have in the Company to approximate small- 
company incentive systems. In the early 1980s, 
only 400 of our senior executives held them. 

We’ve also broken that barrier, and today, more 
than 13,000 of our top performers, from foremen 
to secretaries to newly hired engineers and sales¬ 
people, hold stock options. These options are a 
key part of the linkage we are trying to forge be¬ 
tween what a person does on the job every day 
and winning in the marketplace — and between 
that winning and the rewards that come with it — 
rewards felt in the soul as well as the wallet. 

Boundaries are crashing down everywhere 
around this Company. Every day people from fi¬ 
nance, manufacturing and sales are taking off 
their functional uniforms and teaming up to 
meet common challenges. The face of the cus¬ 
tomers, and the customers’ needs, have become 
as real, as vivid and as urgent to everyone in the 
organization as they are to the salespeople who 
meet with them. 

Nowhere can we quantify the results of bound¬ 
aryless behavior better than in productivity and 
globalization . 

The removal of functional barriers within our 
businesses — and between our businesses and 
their suppliers and customers — has produced 
productivity figures over the last five years double 
or triple those of the early 1980s. 

In globalization, the overcoming of geograph¬ 
ic and cultural barriers has given us, over the past 
five years, a double-digit average annual growth 
rate in revenues outside the United States. 

Of course, we haven’t rid ourselves of all our 
turf battles and barriers; and, sure, some bound¬ 
aries remain. And there is one boundary that we 
continue to maintain, strengthen and make clear 
to everyone — the boundary that says that no 
matter how hard we compete — here and around 
the world — not one foot must ever step outside 
the line of absolute integrity. 

But all the other boundaries are fair game, 
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Parochialism .. . "Not Invented Here "— is dead at 
GE — it has been for a while. We don't claim to be the global 
fountainhead of management thought, but we may be the 
world's thirstiest pursuer of big ideas — from whatever their 
source — and we're not shy about adopting and adapting them. 


and the biggest has already fallen : the one be¬ 
tween us and the world full of good ideas we 
didn’t happen to come up with. Parochialism — 
“Not Invented Here” — is dead at GE — it has 
been for a while. We don’t claim to be the global 
fountainhead of management thought, but we 
may be the world’s thirstiest pursuer of big ideas 
— from whatever their source — and we re not 
shy about adopting and adapting them. Whether 
it’s QMI from Wal-Mart, or co-location from 
garage shops, or the “Quick Response” technique 
from New Zealand, or some blinding insight 
from some formerly quiet machine operator at a 
Work-Out session — if it looks like it might make 
us faster — we try it. And if it works, we spread it 
across every business in this Company — fast . 

As we look, eagerly, toward ’93 and beyond, 
we ask every person in every business to ask the 
tough questions leaders must ask themselves 
every day: 

• Am I facing reality? Am I seeing the situation 
the way it really is — or die way I wish, or hope, it 
were? Am I painting flattering self-portraits, or 
looking honestly in that cold mirror? And when 

I have grasped the reality, then comes the big, 
defining question: Am I acting on it fast enough? 

• Do I see a competitor beating us with lower 
prices and mutter nervously that “he’s nuts” or 
“he’s dumping” —when the real answer is: “he’s 
got lower costs, and I better get my costs down 
now, or I’m gone”? 

• Do I see other competitors racing one new 
product after another into the marketplace and 
take comfort in deducing they’re “spending too 
much on product development”? Or do I focus 
on what they are really doing — increasing the 
speed of their product development cycle, and 
beating me to the marketplace? 

• Do I wait in hope of some dozing manager 
suddenly springing into action when he hasn’t 
moved in 10 years? Do I “wish” that the autocrat 
who sits on people all morning and puts barriers 
between them all afternoon will change his spots? 
Or is the reality that 1 lack the courage to make 
the tough personnel calls that I know I have to 
make if we’re going to win? 

• Do I shrug in resignation at slow growth, and 
wait for new government bureaucrats to replace 


old government bureaucrats and “fix the econo¬ 
my”? Or is the reality that slow growth is largely a 
mindset that is unknown in start-up businesses 
and must be unacceptable in big ones? 

• Above all, do I recognize the pace of change, 
which is making obsolete and wrong today what 
was contemporary and right yesterday? Do I wel¬ 
come change for the opportunity it always brings 

— or am I frightened and paralyzed by it? 

When most of us look at our careers, if we are 

honest witli ourselves about decisions we’ve 
made, changes we’ve brought about, we have to 
acknowledge that there was much wishing and 
hoping and temporizing that has slowed us in 
coming to grips with reality. But beyond that, our 
biggest regrets — sometimes our most bitter ones 

— are often that once we defined reality, and 
brought it into focus — we didn’t act fast enough, 
boldly enough. 

That’s what the best companies do best, and 
our challenge at GE for ’93 and beyond is clear 

— to ignite this big Company with passion, 
hunger, appetite for change, customer focus, 
and, above all, the speed to see reality more 
clearly and to act on it faster . 

Translating the need for speed, for reality, into 
the language and practices that change people’s 
behavior, that encourage them to renew them¬ 
selves, to walk through that door every day as if it 
were Monday morning on a new job — that’s 
what leadership in this Company is all about. No 
matter how many ideas we try, it all comes back to 
people — their ideas, their motivation, their pas¬ 
sion to win. 

Our unending drive to build a boundaryless, 
high-spirited Company is moving us faster every 
day in the direction of what we want passionately 
to become — the world’s most competitive global 
enterprise. 

Thanks for your support. 



John F. Welch, Jr. Paolo Fresco 

Chairman of the Board and Vice Chairman of the Board 

Chief Executive Officer and Executive Officer 


February 12 T 1993 
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GE Innovation 

GE's new culture is unleashing 
an outpouring of ideas. Individuals 
from every level are making con¬ 
tributions in broader areas than 
ever before. Whether it's a single 
employee finding a simple way to 
solve a customer's knotty problem 
or technical teams creating the 
billion-dollar opportunity of tomor¬ 
row, GE is seeing a surge of inno¬ 
vation — as represented by the 
photos on these pages. 



The BE the worlds most powerful gas turbine, continues GE's record of innovation in 
power generation technology. Its higher firing temperature means greater fuel efficiency. 
And its record output efficiency and reliability have made the BE a main ingredient in 
advanced combined-cycle power plants. 



Dr. Angelika Clark (left) and Dr. Eileen Walsh, shown here in the Vat ox® resin develop¬ 
ment lab f developed Heavy Valox, a GE Plastics material that is being used in new 
kitchen countertops recently introduced by Formica Corporation under the Nuvel trade¬ 
mark. Dr. Clark created Heavy Valox sheet and Dr. Walsh created Heavy Valox resin. 



Dr. William E. Engeler, a physicist, has be¬ 
come the newest member of the Research & 
Development Center's exclusive 100 patent 
club , putting him in the company of metal¬ 
lurgist turned medical imaging researcher 
Dr. Harvey Cline (126 patents) and diamond 
expert Dr Thomas Anthony (120 patents). 

Dr. Engeler specializes in ultrasonic imag¬ 
ing and solid state electronics. 
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GE Aircraft Engines has developed a low-emission, dual-annular combustor, 
a key element in what soon wilt be the cleanest burning jet engines. Based 
on technology from NASA's Energy Efficient Engine program, the new com¬ 
bustor design has been incorporated into the super-high-thrust GE9Q, which 
will enter service with British Airways in 1995, and into the CFM56-5B, 
which wilt enter service with Swissair and Austrian Airlines the same year. 
Here, Roger DeBruler of GE prepares a combustor for component testing. 



Michael Britton, Maria Trinidad and Peter Crandall (left to right) are members of a 
co-focated GE Medical Systems team that developed a new generation of Positron 
Emission Tomography (PET) scanner. Introduced by GE in 1992, the Advance™ imager 
above is designed for image quality, patient throughput and ease of use. Physicians 
use PET images to evaluate a variety of diseases, including cancer and epilepsy. 



Clarence Garver, an employee in the loco¬ 
motive business, found a simple solution to a 
customer problem, thereby avoiding a costly 
redesign. His idea , called a "switching step 
observation system," was to use a small for¬ 
ward-facing mirror in conjunction with the 
standard side-view mirror to give locomotive 
operators a clear view of the front of the lo¬ 
comotive. A patent is pending for the idea. 
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Aerospace 

The combination with Martin Marietta will create a dynamic 
new company with significant economies of scale. 



Eugene F. Murphy 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Aerospace 


See note 2 on 
page 46 for 
more informa¬ 
tion about the 
transaction 
with Martin 
Marietta. 


1992 was a truly memorable year for GE Aero¬ 
space as GE announced, in November, an agree¬ 
ment to combine this business with Martin Mari¬ 
etta, which will make us part of one of the worlds 
largest aerospace electronics concerns. 

During the year, we produced relatively strong 
earnings in the face of a declining defense mar¬ 
ket. Even as demand for defense products de¬ 
creases, we are winning new business through 
innovative bids, aggressive cost-reduction and 
stronger focus on customer needs. Orders and 
revenues for the entire year declined to $4.1 bil¬ 
lion and $5.0 billion, respectively, but our win 
rate on major programs improved significantly 
through the third and fourth quarters. 

Important wins in 1992 included a research 
and development contract from the U.S. Marine 
Corps for its Light Armored Vehicle Air Defense 
program and a contract from the U.S. Army to 
produce a man-portable terminal for communi¬ 
cating through the Department of Defense’s 
MILSTAR satellite system. The Marine Corps also 
selected GE Aerospace to modify and upgrade its 
solid state radars. 

As prime contractor for the US. Navy’s Aegis 
air defense system, we shipped the 27th and final 
system for the Aegis cruiser program. Work con¬ 
tinued on the Aegis destroyer program with nine 
systems delivered and 13 in backlog at year end. 
We also have contracts to deliver two systems to 
the U.S. government for use by Japan s maritime 
self-defense force. A system for the firstjapanese 
Aegis ship already has been delivered. We also 
won a contract to produce 18 Aegis directors. 

Other significant 1992 developments included 
contracts from NASA and the Department of 
Defense to design, build, launch and operate the 
Landsat 7 Earth Observation Satellite and from 
EchoStar Satellite Corp. to provide a satellite for 
direct-to-home television programming. 

We also strengthened our global presence 
with key wins in international defense and space 
markets, including a contract for flight control 
systems to the government of India and another 
for five solid state radars to Germany. Asia Satel¬ 
lite Telecommunications selected us to build its 
next-generation communications satellite, and 
NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corp.) awarded us a 



GE Aerospace designed and built this Mars Observer 
spacecraft, which was launched on a Martin Marietta 
Titan III launch vehicle for a 1993 rendezvous with Mars. 


contract to supply a direct-broadcast satellite. 

After the successful launch of INTELSAT-K, a 
GE-built communications satellite operated by 
the International Telecommunications Satellite 
Organization, we were awarded a contract for two 
INTELSAT VIII satellites for video and broadcast 
services. Another 1992 highlight was the success¬ 
ful launch of the Mars Observer spacecraft, built 
by GE for NASA. It wall study Martian geology 
and climate and will map the planet’s surface. 

Design-to-cost/price-to-win techniques and 
continued reduction of total costs were impor¬ 
tant factors in several wins. Process improvement 
and engineering productivity initiatives contrib¬ 
uted to 6.5% productivity across our business. 

To reduce costs and enhance competitiveness, 
we eliminated three million square feet of floor 
space, reduced our work force by 5,300 positions 
and concentrated more of our manufacturing in¬ 
vestment in two advanced electronics facilities. 

The combination with Martin Marietta is 
expected to close in the first half of 1993. This 
transaction will create a dynamic new company 
with leading research and development skills, sig¬ 
nificant economies of scale, and enhanced capa¬ 
bility to compete successfully in the global aero¬ 
space and defense marketplace. GE will retain a 
substantial equity interest in the new company. 
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Aircraft Engines 

We are addressing the current market situation 
with a continued emphasis on customer satisfaction. 



Brian H. Rowe 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
6E Aircraft Engines 


1992 was a tough year for the airline industry 
worldwide, leading to a significant decline in new 
aircraft orders as well as cancellations and defer¬ 
rals of previous orders. Additionally, airlines have 
reduced engine spare parts purchases, which, 
when coupled with a continued downturn in pro¬ 
curement by the U.S. Department of Defense, 
resulted in a reduction of GE Aircraft Engines 
revenues and earnings from 1991 levels. 

We are addressing this market situation with a 
continued emphasis on customer satisfaction 
through speed and quality. All efforts are focused 
on closer contact with our customers for greater 
responsiveness. We have concentrated our re¬ 
sources on shrinking the order-to-delivery cycle, 
which has resulted in significant improvement in 
inventory turns. In addition, we are consolidating 
our manufacturing operations and improving 
processes to enhance efficiencies and continue 
reducing costs. As a result, we are positioning 
ourselves well to assure the flexibility of opera¬ 
tion needed as market demands continue to 
change in the future. 

Over the past four years, GE Aircraft Engines 



Virgil Lovett of GE Aircraft Engines inspects a CF6-80C2 
high-bypass turbo fan, the world's best-selfing engine for 
todays long-range, wide body aircraft. 


and CFM International, our 50/50joint company 
with SNECMA of France, have manufactured 
more than 48% of the new commercial aircraft 
engines delivered for aircraft of 100 or more pas¬ 
sengers, thus ensuring an excellent spare parts 
base for the future. While new firm orders for 
commercial aircraft fell by 35% worldwide in 
1992, GE and CFMI still captured the greatest 
share of the market, with 50% of the orders 
placed. GE experienced a large measure of suc¬ 
cess in military competitions, with major wins in 
Finland, Canada and Turkey. Moreover, the ITS. 
Navy awarded GE a $741 million development 
contract for the F414 engine to power its planned 
F/A-18 E/F Hornet aircraft. 

We also are well positioned with a full range of 
products for current and future applications. In 
1992, the core of the GE90 made its initial run; 
performance was as predicted; and we will test 
the first complete engine in 1993. The anticipat¬ 
ed environmental leader in noise and emissions 
control for the Boeing 777, the GE90 is the result 
of a boundaryless effort among our engineering, 
manufacturing, marketing and sourcing people, 
along with our suppliers and revenue-sharing 
participants: SNECMA, IHI and FiatAvio. Current 
GE90 customers are British Airways, Lauda Air, 
International Lease Finance Corp. and Eurolair. 

The CFM56-5C completed its flight certifica¬ 
tion on the Airbus A340 prior to the aircraft’s 
first delivery in February 1993. 

During 1992, we settled civil and criminal 
charges relating to U.S. military aid funds that 
were improperly diverted at the direction of a 
high-ranking Israeli Air Force general and a GE 
Aircraft Engines marketing manager, who was 
subsequently discharged. This incident was used 
in GE Aircraft Engines — and across the Compa¬ 
ny — as a sharp reminder that integrity is at the 
foundation of the Company and must never be 
compromised. 

GE Aircraft Engines, along with our revenue¬ 
sharing program participants and suppliers, is 
continuing to work actively with our customers to 
anticipate their needs and add value to their 
overall operations. At the same time, we are con¬ 
tinuously improving our cost structure to main¬ 
tain our competitiveness in this industry. 
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Appliances 

Our vision is to become one team — better and 
faster than anybody else in the world. 



J. Richard Stonesifer 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
GE Appliances 


In a highly competitive industry, GE Appliances 
ended 1992 with improved results. While oper¬ 
ating profit was down slightly due to cost/price 
pressures and significant investment in new prod¬ 
ucts and services, our revenues, net earnings and 
productivity increased. Concurrently, we devoted 
more resources to the development of a strategy 
designed to enhance profitability and growth. 

We’re changing our internal processes, with 
the ultimate goal being increased productivity 
and improved performance. These process 
changes are allowing us to react with greater 
speed to marketplace demands. Through Quick 
Response, we’ve been able to reduce inventory 
dramatically while improving product availability. 
Another process, Quick Market Intelligence, is 
designed to gather real-time marketplace infor¬ 
mation and funnel it back through the business 
to drive sales and marketing decisions and bring 
us closer to our customers. We’ve also enhanced 
GE Consumer Service by offering consumers in 
selected markets the convenience of evening and 
Saturday service as well as a “same day/next day” 
service guarantee. 

Another element of our strategy is our new 
supplier initiative program. Through this initia¬ 
tive, we’re challenging our suppliers to generate 
more productivity in their factories, as we are 
doing in ours. By offering engineering assistance 
and planning support to help them reach their 
goals, we’re working to create a win-win situation 
for both GE and our suppliers. 

New Product Introduction, a process improve¬ 
ment effort that began in 1991, is resulting in de¬ 
creased cycle time in the design, manufacturing 
and marketing of our products. We developed 
more than 300 new product models for intro¬ 
duction in 1992 and 1993, including our new 
Profile™ line of appliances aimed at the kitchen 
remodeling segment. Other strong introductions 
were new electric range models with “lift-tops” for 
easy cleaning and the latest in the Monogram® 
line of premium appliances: refrigerators with 
“flush” panels that virtually disappear into sur¬ 
rounding cabinetry. 

Many of these process improvements and new 
product developments, which are vital to our fu¬ 
ture growth, could not have been made without 



















Part of the new Profile™ line of stylish, high-quality 
appliances from GE, this side-by-side refrigerator is a 
genuine hit with its Smart Space™ interior design. 


changing the way we work together as people. 
Underlying all of these programs is our belief 
that soft issues drive hard results. Through the 
Work-Out process, we’re changing the culture at 
GE Appliances, knocking down barriers between 
functions and creating a boundaryless organiza¬ 
tion in which all employees are valued for their 
contribution to the business. In 1992, we put 
added emphasis on culture change, focusing on 
cultural diversity and leadership development. 

To complement these initiatives and further 
enhance growth, we’re preparing our employees 
to operate in an increasingly global business envi¬ 
ronment. To date, our globalizadon effort has re¬ 
sulted in numerous manufacturing and distribu¬ 
tion joint ventures around the world. These 
alliances serve to augment profitability and our 
strong export sales network. We are in continual 
pursuit of new opportunities in high-growth glob¬ 
al markets and hope to consummate additional 
alliances in the coming year. 

Driven by our vision to become one team — 
better and faster than anybody else in the world 
— we are positioned for future growth and en¬ 
hanced profitability through quicker, more flexi¬ 
ble processes; market-driven new r products; an 
open, boundaryless business culture; and strong, 
growing alliances in the global marketplace. 
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Capital Services 

Our 22 niche businesses fill customer needs 
for higher value in these competitive times. 



Gary C. Wendt 
Chairman, President and 
Chief Executive Officer ,; 
General Electric 
Capital Services , Inc. 


GE Capital Services (formerly GE Financial Serv¬ 
ices) experienced another year of strong earn¬ 
ings growth while expanding our reach to meet 
the global opportunities of the 1990s. 

Earnings for 1992 rose to $1.5 billion, an 18% 
increase over the prior year, primarily as a result 
of portfolio growth, improved financing spreads 
and sharply improved results at Kidder, Peabody. 
We continued to expand our assets with acquisi¬ 
tions totaling nearly $5 billion. 

Our focus on value, service and productivity, 
combined with unsurpassed capital strength, 
offers customers the advantages of dealing with a 
large company, while our 22 highly focused niche 
businesses provide the access, flexibility and re¬ 
sponsiveness of a small business. 

These 22 niche businesses provide services in 
five broad areas: 


Specialty insurance represented 33% of GE Capi¬ 
tal Services’ net earnings in 1992. Through rein¬ 
surance, private mortgage 
insurance and municipal 
bond insurance, we pro¬ 
vide $135 billion of added 


* Employers Reinsurance 
9 Financial Guaranty 
Insurance 

9 Mortgage Insurance 


insurance coverage worldwide, make it possible 
for close to one million moderate-income fami¬ 
lies to own their own homes, and support the fi¬ 
nancing of infrastructure improvements from air¬ 
ports to water treatment plants. 

Consumer services made up 20% of our net earn¬ 
ings. Through direct distributors such as retail¬ 
ers, auto dealers and mort¬ 
gage originators, we bring 
good things to the lives of 
61 million private-label 


* Auto Financial Services 

• Retailer Financial 

Services 

9 Mortgage Servicing 


credit card holders on two continents, over 
400,000 auto owners and 257,000 home owners. 
In partnership with 27 major retailers and service 
providers such as Toys t4 R” Us, Kmart and Macys, 
we introduced the GE Rewards MasterCard. 


Specialized financing, which includes securities 
broker-dealer activities, was 17% of net earnings. 
By financing enough pow¬ 
er plants to illuminate the 
city of New York, state of 
Wisconsin or nation of 


* Kidder, Peabody 

9 Transportation and 
Industrial Funding 
9 Commercial Real Estate 

* Corporate Finance Group 


Thailand, by becoming the premier issuer of 
mortgage-backed securities, by guiding com pa- 



Introduced in 1992, the GE Rewards MasterCard 
offers a variety of high-value rebates and savings 
to consumers . 


nies through restructurings and reorganizations, 
and by helping the Resolution Trust Corporation 
dispose of properties from failed savings and 
loans while designating more than 2,500 units for 
low- and moderate-income family housing, we 
have become recognized as a sophisticated partic¬ 
ipant in U.S. capital market activities. 

Equipment management accounted for 16% of 
our net earnings. As owners, operators or man¬ 
agers of 620,000 cars and 
vans, 140,000 railcars, 

60,000 over-the-road 
trailers, more than 500 
commercial aircraft and 
830,000 ocean-going 
containers, we are a 
leader in meeting our 
customers’ transportation needs. 


* Fleet Services 
9 Railcar Services 
9 Polaris Aircraft 
9 Genstar Container 
9 Transport International 
Pool (TIPI 
9 Modular Space 
9 Computer Services 
9 Penske Truck Leasing 


Mid-market financing was 

ings. Providing flexible fir 
ly to 23,000 customers 
while offering complete 
sales support financing 
to companies such as 
Kodak, Abbott Labs and f 
Capital Services a preferred name in the funding 
of equipment used in all modes of industry. 

Internationally, we’ve extended our high-value 
products to other parts of the globe through ac¬ 
quisitions orjoint ventures. Our partners include 
BBV, Spain’s second largest bank; United Mer¬ 
chant Finance, one of Hong Kong’s leading 
installment finance companies; the financial 
services arm of Malaysia’s United Motor Works; 
and the leasing, factoring and warehousing sub¬ 
sidiaries of Mexico’s Serfin Financial Group. 

For the future, we’re positioned to capitalize in 
U.S, and global markets with a proven financial 
and business services strategy — helping our cus¬ 
tomers succeed. 


14% of our net earn- 
tancing products direct- 

» Commercial Equipment 
Financing 

* Vendor Financial Services 

* GECC Hawaii 

* Computer Leasing 


>u Pont has made GE 
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Industrial and Power Systems 

Clear technology leadership across our major product lines 
is driving our success in an expanding global market. 



David C. Genever-Watiing 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Industrial 
and Power Systems 


GE Industrial and Power Systems delivered a 
strong earnings increase on record revenues of 
nearly $6.4 billion in 1992, led by our power gen¬ 
eration business, which captured the leading 
share in an expanding global market and re¬ 
ceived several breakthrough orders from Europe, 
Southeast Asia, the People's Republic of China 
and Mexico. 

Clear technology leadership across our major 
product lines drove the 1992 orders success, with 
GE’s “F” technology gas turbine designs breaking 
world records for in-service output and combined- 
cycle efficiency. A major highlight for “F” technol¬ 
ogy is Korea Electric Power’s 2,000-megawatt 
Seoinchon combined-cycle plant, which went into 
commercial service in 1992 and is currently the 
most efficient power plant in the world. 

Several other businesses saw tech no logy-driven 
successes in 1992. In steam turbine, recent im¬ 
provements in efficiency, combined with our 
number-one rating among global competition 
for U.S.-based in-service reliability, were factors in 
our retaining our leading global market share. 

GE Nuclear Energy maintained its strong reload 



Equipped with eight GE 7Fgas turbines in combined- 
cycle mode , the 2,000-megawatt Seoinchon plant near 
SeoulKorea , is the world's most efficient power plant 


fuel backlog in 1992 with major new orders from 
Philadelphia Electric and Illinois Power, while 
GE Drive Systems received large orders from the 
People's Republic of China and Mexico. In trans¬ 
mission and distribution, U.S. utilities showed 
continued preference for GE technology in two 
segments whei'e we maintained strong U.S. mar¬ 
ket leadership positions: series compensation sys¬ 
tems and amorphous transformers. 1992 also saw 
the first commercial demonstration, at Mississippi 
Power and Light, of the UCnet™ system, a new 
remote electronic metering system co-developed 
with Ericsson/GE Mobile Radio. 

In 1992, we continued an aggressive program 
of strengthening our global reach by expanding 
our Asia/Pacific operations to focus on the 
high-growth opportunities present in both the 
People’s Republic of China and Taiwan. In addi¬ 
tion, we increased our European presence by 
redeploying resources to high-growth regions 
and by appointing a regional executive and estab¬ 
lishing strong local operations. 

We also expanded our network of partners 
during 1992, emerging as a leading global player 
in hydro-turbine technology through two new al¬ 
liances in Austria. We strengthened our coverage 
in Germany through the addition of a new steam 
turbine business associate, and our presence in 
Japan has been enhanced through the expansion 
of existing agreements with Hitachi and Toshiba. 

Going forward, our power generation business 
is well positioned to capitalize on a growing mar¬ 
ket. A program to increase manufacturing capaci¬ 
ty for gas turbines will be completed in 1993, and 
we are realizing significant reductions in produc¬ 
tion cycle times for both new units and parts. 

Finally, as 1992 closed, GE Power Generation 
received certification to the ISO 9000 series of 
international quality system standards, both a 
recognition that our business has a strong foun¬ 
dation on which to build a quality management 
system as well as a major step toward our goal of 
building a culture of high involvement and con¬ 
tinuous improvement across the business. 
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Lighting 

We are rapidly expanding our presence 
in the world's most populated regions. 



John D. Opie 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer ; 
GE Lighting 


1992 highlighted continuous change for GE 
Lighting: rapid expansion of our presence in the 
world’s most populated regions; exciting new 
products that improve the quality of light as well 
as the world’s environment through energy effi¬ 
ciencies; new technologies and processes for 
manufacturing; and innovative customer service 
programs. 

The year also was a period of consolidation as 
we brought together our strategically important 
Tungsram, Thorn and GE Lighting European in¬ 
terests toward taking a lead role in Europe. 

In the face of a weak worldwide economy and 
increasing price pressure, GE Lighting grew sales, 
principally through global expansion, and gener¬ 
ated modestly improved earnings. 

A joint venture was established in Japan, com¬ 
bining the technology strengths of GE Lighting 
and Hitachi with Hitachi’s extensive Japanese 
distribution network. The Hitachi GE Lighting 
Ltd. partnership will allow us to consolidate 
our Japanese sales and distribution into an organ¬ 
ization designed to market, sell and distribute 
both companies’ lighting products in the rapidly 



Linda Blair of GE Lighting inspects T8 energy-efficient 
fluorescent lamps made in the Bucyrus, Ohio , lamp plant 
the world's largest producer of fluorescent lamps. 


growing $2 billion Japanese lighting market. 

Further accelerating this international sales 
momentum, we expanded our distribution 
in Mexico, New Zealand, Korea, Singapore and 
Taiwan. 

Participation in India’s $200 million lamp mar¬ 
ket was enhanced with the creation of GE Apar 
Lighting Private Ltd. This joint venture will com¬ 
bine Apar’s existing incandescent, fluorescent 
and high intensity discharge lamp manufacturing 
plants and 14 sales offices with GE’s technology 
skills and full product line to serve India’s grow¬ 
ing consumer and commercial markets. 

While implementing this global expansion, we 
continued our emphasis on costs and factory' effi¬ 
ciencies, generating 8% total cost productivity. 
This ongoing attention to productivity — a busi¬ 
ness-wide mindset — was achieved principally 
through program investments and the involve¬ 
ment, through Work-Out, of multifunctional 
teams in all areas and locations of the business. 
These “Speed of Light” employee empowerment 
programs brought significant gains in cycle-time 
reductions to both manufacturing processes and 
new product development. 

We also continued our emphasis on customer 
service, rapidly increasing our use of electronic 
data interchange programs beneficial to both GE 
Lighting and our customers. These programs 
provide a paperless exchange of business infor¬ 
mation, allowing GE Lighting to maintain instant 
communications with our customers to meet 
their varying needs. 

The ability of our business to serve a rapidly 
changing marketplace was enhanced by in¬ 
creased investments that generated many new 
products during 1992. They included key energy- 
efficient additions, such as compact fluorescents, 
T8 fluorescents, Halogen-IR™ spotlights and 
floodlights, and Compact Directional spotlights. 
These new products are designed to increase 
revenue in the future and help ensure that GE 
Lighting continues to be the leading lamp manu¬ 
facturer in the world. 
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Medical Systems 

Through value innovation, we offer our customers 
both clinical and economic performance. 



JohnM. Irani 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer ; 

GE Medical Systems 


GE Medical Systems posted record revenues 
and earnings despite slow growth in the medical 
equipment marketplace. Though political and 
economic uncertainties constrained U.S. and 
European results, strong contributions from 
Asian and Latin American business operations 
helped us maintain our leading share position in 
diagnostic imaging equipment 

In the United States, Europe and Japan, pres¬ 
sures on budgets are forcing health care provid¬ 
ers to control costs more closely, thus slowing 
medical equipment expenditures, restraining the 
spread of new technologies and amplifying de¬ 
mands for improved productivity. But in the ex¬ 
panding economies of Asia and Latin America, 
health care spending is growing strongly. 

In this environment, GEs priorities are faster 
customer responsiveness, global expansion, value 
innovation and greater competitiveness through 
productivity and people. Customer responsive¬ 
ness is the first priority. Our customer satisfaction 
process of detailed surveys combined with a fo¬ 
cused customer satisfaction team has produced 
growing satisfaction levels and helped identify 



GE is the leading supplier of advanced imaging equip¬ 
ment to hospitals and clinics worldwide , such as this 
CTPace Plus™ system in Mexico City : 


new offerings, such as enhanced training pro¬ 
grams and a broader range of financial services. 

Global expansion included establishing a di¬ 
rect sales and service organization in Mexico and 
a newjoint venture in Argentina. In Asia, our 
joint ventures in Japan, India, South Korea and 
China continued to generate positive results. 

Value innovation, our strategy of providing 
the latest innovations at all price levels, allows our 
customers to benefit from clinical performance 
and economic value. The GE Continuum™ pro¬ 
gram, for example, gives current and future cus¬ 
tomers an equipment upgrade path to maintain 
the latest performance standards at low cost. 

Our value innovation strategy also is evident in 
our unique InSite™ service capability, which al¬ 
lows GE engineers to diagnose and, in many cas¬ 
es, repair system problems over the telephone. 
Repair times can be reduced dramatically. 

Value innovation boosts GE competitiveness by 
creating a family of products covering key market 
segments. In computed tomography, newSytec™ 
6000/8000 slip-ring systems provide cost-effective 
alternatives to our premium-performance 
CT HiSpeed Advantage™ system. Similarly, new 
Vectra™ mid-field magnetic resonance scanners 
deliver GE technology and performance in a 
high-value package to complement the premium 
Sign a® family. 

GE’s clinical advances also reflect the benefits 
of value innovation. For example, the new 
Senographe™ DMR mammography system offers 
dramatic diagnostic improvements and higher 
levels of productivity. 

Our competitiveness also was strengthened by 
continued gains in productivity, speed and glob¬ 
alization. A new global process for logistics will 
eliminate unnecessary stocking points and associ¬ 
ated inventories. In the field, decision making 
was accelerated by the creation of local customer 
teams — sales and service professionals empow¬ 
ered to support customer needs locally. 

Through the dual thrusts of growth and com¬ 
petitiveness, GE Medical Systems will continue to 
pursue our goal of cost-effective health care for 
patients worldwide. 
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Our new programs are targeted at the 
younger audiences favored by advertisers. 



Robert C. Wright 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 


The National Broadcasting Company’s 1992 rev¬ 
enues were up over 1991. However, continued 
weakness in the advertising marketplace and the 
impact of the Summer Olympic Games negatively 
affected 1992 results. 

Earnings did increase in the Stations division, 
which posted improvements in five of NBC’s six 
owned and operated TV stations (serving the 
major markets of New York, Washington, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Miami and Chicago). Earnings 
also improved in NBC’s Cable operations, which 
achieved their first full year of profitability. 

Despite these successes, NBC’s 1992 earnings 
fell short of 1991, a year that included the signifi¬ 
cant gain from the sale of our interest in RCA 
Columbia Home Video. 

After several years as America’s number-one 
network, NBC ended the year in the number- 
three position in overall household ratings. We 
replaced several of our longtime, high-cost 
prime-time shows with new programs targeted at 
the younger audiences favored by advertisers. 
This move enabled NBC to mitigate the decline 
in key demographic groups normally associated 
with diminished household ratings. We also re¬ 
ceived more Emmy nominations than any other 
network in 1992, winning 30 for prime-time, 
news, sports and daytime programming. 

NBC News improved its operating results sig¬ 
nificantly in 1992 and expects continued growth 
in 1993. Our news programming has increased 
from 19 hours each week in 1988 to more than 
70 hours a week currently. In addition, the NBC 
News Channel, an around-the-clock newsfeed 
service for NBC’s 211 affiliated stations, is now 
fully operational. 

The revitalized “Today” show experienced the 
largest year-to-year growth of all network morn¬ 
ing news shows, increasing its household rating 
by more than 11% and finishing the year only 
one-tenth of a rating point away from first place. 
The “Today” format has been expanded to seven 
days a week. In addition, NBC News launched 
“Dateline,” a prime-time news magazine show 
with Jane Pauley and Stone Phillips, which is 
drawing the highest concentration of young 
adults among its magazine-format competitors. 

The 1992 Summer Olympics represented a 



NBC's coverage of the NBA, featuring sportscasters Mike 
Fratetlo (left) and Marv Albert, has continued to draw in¬ 
creased audiences during the past three years. 


major achievement for NBC Sports, with its 
broadcast coverage receiving wide critical and 
popular acclaim and generating enhanced view- 
ership for the network overall. 

Our rights partnership with the National Bas¬ 
ketball Association proved highly successful, gen¬ 
erating income within a poor market for sports 
programming. In this regard, an additional write¬ 
down was recognized for NBC’s future NFL foot¬ 
ball rights commitments due to this weakened 
sales environment. 

Our three-year-old Cable and Business Devel¬ 
opment division achieved profitability in 1992, 
led by the performance of the wholly owned 
CNBC, which is now fully merged with the Finan¬ 
cial News Network. Other established NBC cable 
positions include equity stakes in Arts and Enter¬ 
tainment, Court TV, American Movie Classics, 
Sports Channel America and regional Sports 
Channels across the United States. 

While significant growth is not expected in the 
advertising sales marketplace for 1993, maintain¬ 
ing demographic ratings — together with con¬ 
tinued strides in cost-efficiency — provides an 
improved earnings outlook for the coming year. 
Further improvements in the core broadcast busi¬ 
ness, as w r ell as other revenue initiatives geared to 
a rapidly changing industry, position NBC for 
strong long-term performance. 
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Plastics 

Productivity reached a near-record 8%, 
contributing to our dramatic turnaround. 



GaryL Rogers 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Plastics 


GE Plastics' earnings rose sharply in 1992, driven 
by near-record 8% total cost productivity, lower 
rates of inflation and interest, and much im¬ 
proved cash flow. Our high productivity was 
achieved through increased volume, tight cost 
control and production efficiency gains. 

Revenues increased only slightly as intense 
competitive pressure on prices more than offset 
the effects of modestly higher overall volume. 

Our focus on Quick Response yielded a 30% re¬ 
duction in order-to-delivery times and a 10% im¬ 
provement in inventory turns. 

Led by strong double-digit volume increases in 
four significant geographic regions — the United 
States, Southeast Asia, and the emerging markets 
of China and Mexico — we strengthened our 
worldwide leadership in engineering resins, real¬ 
izing 9% volume growth in this key family of 
products despite a soft US. economy, a recession 
in Europe and intense competitive pressures. 

Major improvements in cash management in¬ 
creased cash flow by nearly $850 million, driven 
by sharply reduced capital expenditures, higher 
earnings and improved working capital turnover 



GE Plastics is increasing its visibility in China. Here , tod¬ 
dlers at a day care center in Guongdong province give 
thumbs up to milk bottles made ofLexan® resin from GE. 


We also are striving to achieve “Rest-in-Class” 
customer satisfaction. For example, when the 
Noryl® resin team in Selkirk, N.Y., was faced with 
quality and production issues affecting customer 
satisfaction, a new organization was established to 
respond quickly. Results were impressive: a 20- 
fold decrease in product defects, a 35% decrease 
in manufacturing lead times and an effective ca¬ 
pacity increase of more than 20%. 

Employees worldwide received total quality 
training as all aspects of service were bench- 
marked with customers. So far, 75% of our manu¬ 
facturing sites have achieved certification to the 
ISO 9002 global quality standards; the remainder 
are scheduled for 1993 certification. New prod¬ 
uct introduction cycles have been halved, and 
an extensive customer productivity program is 
estimated to have saved customers more than 
$20 million — as measured by them. 

Polymerland, our wholly owned resin distribu¬ 
tion business, enjoyed its second straight year of 
record growth in sales and earnings. Establishing 
Polymerland subsidiaries in key European coun¬ 
tries is expected to fuel growth there and to pro¬ 
vide customers with immediately available resins. 

We made three new investment initiatives in 
1992: a plant in India to respond to an emerging 
market for consumer goods; a plant in Singapore 
to provide Southeast Asian customers with 
sharply reduced order-to-delivery times; and a 
plant in Cartagena, Spain, to increase capacity of 
our fastest-growing product, Cycoloy® resin. 

In 1992, as a result of improved processes and 
continued investment, we achieved our ambitious 
five-year environmental goal of reducing air emis¬ 
sions by 75% at our US. plants. Our environmen¬ 
tal stewardship extends beyond manufacturing as 
we work with customers to expand polymer recy¬ 
cling opportunities. 

In another market, silicones sales and earnings 
advanced at good rates due to strong Pacific de¬ 
mand and solid growth in the United States. 

GE Plastics is well positioned for continued 
growth in 1993, driven by a recovery in the US. 
economy and continued penetration of emerg¬ 
ing markets in South Asia and Mexico. Contin¬ 
ued high productivity and reduced cycle times 
are likely to offer significant earnings leverage. 
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Electrical Distribution and Control 

Productivity, speed, globalization and 
customer focus are driving our growth. 


GE Electrical Distribution and Control had low¬ 
er earnings on slightly higher revenues in 1992. 
As markets began to recover from 1991 levels, 
we kept our focus on delivering superior cus¬ 
tomer value while driving productivity, growth 
and speed. 

Productivity of 5%, along with a reduction in 
working capital, enabled us to partially offset 
the impact of intense price competition and 
cost inflation. Suppliersjoined in a team ap¬ 
proach to improving productivity. 

To achieve growth, GE Electrical Distribution 
and Control and Honeywell's MICRO SWITCH 
division formed a creative venture through 
which both businesses jointly sell and distribute 
complementary factory control products. 

To grow in Europe, our Eurolec operation 
acquired both Lemag and Agut S.A. of Spain, 
enhancing our product offering in residential 
distribution and industrial control markets. 

We also achieved 25% revenue growth overall 



Tony Randolph ofGE and Deb Heaslip from Honey¬ 
well's MICRO SWITCH division train each other on 
products being sold through the new joint venture. 


in South America, Mexico and the Far East 
through intensified marketing and sales efforts. 

GE Fanuc, our joint venture with FANUC 
Lad. of Japan, expanded our presence as a glob¬ 
al supplier of factory automation products and 
services. We earned key orders from interna¬ 
tional automotive customers, opened sales of¬ 
fices in Latin America and laid a foundation for 
growth in China and Indonesia. 

In 1993, we will leverage the creativity and 
diversity of our people to achieve growth in our 
increasingly competitive marketplace. 


Uoyd G. Trotter 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
GE Electrical Distribution 
and Control 


Information Services 

Boundaries go down and productivity goes up 
as companies use electronic commerce. 


Hellene S . Runtagh 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
GE Information Services 


GE Information Services, which had another 
year of strong earnings growth on higher rev¬ 
enues, wins by linking itself with customers in a 
boundaryless rush toward productivity growth. 

We are a world leader in the art and science 
of electronic commerce: the linking of compa¬ 
nies electronically to customers and suppliers, 
to banks and financial services, to distributors, 
and to logistics and transportation suppliers. 
Functional and bureaucratic boundaries are de¬ 
molished; processes are streamlined; and infor¬ 
mation flows freely among the participants in a 
trading community, resulting in increased pro¬ 
ductivity, speed and decision quality. 

As an example, two of our customers, Levi 
Strauss 8c Co. and JCPenney, have streamlined 
their order tracking, reduced their reorder cy¬ 
cle time and achieved optimum inventory levels 
through our electronic commerce support. 

In other cases, the publishing, manufactur¬ 
ing and pharmaceutical industries have formed 



GE s Christine Grossmann and Paul Benchener of Levi 
Strauss & Co. test the LeviLink™ electronic commerce 
system that benefits Levi Strauss Si Co. and JCPenney 


electronic trading communities, supported by 
GE Information Services, to reduce administra¬ 
tive costs and speed decision making. 

Our support of electronic commerce would 
not be possible without our global team of in¬ 
formation professionals. They are on the lead¬ 
ing edge of the tactics and technology that are 
enabling us to deliver productivity and success 
to 12,000 trading partners in the emerging 
post-mainframe era. They have made GE Infor¬ 
mation Services the world’s largest comprehen¬ 
sive electronic commerce services supplier. 
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Motors 

We have a bright new attitude that keeps 
the focus on speed, quality and productivity. 


James W. Rogers 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Motors 


GE Motors delivered a much improved earn¬ 
ings performance in 1992 on a very modest in¬ 
crease in revenues. We also achieved 6% total 
cost productivity, significant reductions in 
order-to-delivery cycles, improved customer 
quality levels and a sevenfold improvement in 
operating cash flows. 

This success is attributable to the work of 
highly energized, cross-functional performance 
teams focused on specific market opportunities 
and business processes. These teams, and a 
growing spirit of involvement and acceptance 
of change among our employees, have kept the 
business focused on speed, quality and produc¬ 
tivity, which has enabled us to serve the rising 
expectations of our customers and counter the 
advances made by formidable competitors. 

We have launched a lineup of new energy- 
efficient products to help customers in both in¬ 
dustrial and commercial markets meet current 
and pending regulator)' requirements. Our new 



Brian Be if us of GE programs the memory chip inside a 
new ECM ™ motor for use in a geothermal heat pump 
unit made by WaterFurnace. 


ECM™ programmable motor for heating and 
air conditioning applications is a significant 
breakthrough for OEM customers. The motor 
is 20% more efficient than regular induction 
motors and can be programmed after assembly 
to serve many applications, thereby dramatical¬ 
ly reducing our customers' cycle times and in¬ 
ventory requirements. 

Achieving continuous productivity through 
new products, new processes and involved 
people will be our key to sustained profitable 
growth in the 1990s. We are an old business 
with a bright new attitude. 


Transportation Systems 

We set out on a global quest for markets 
and orders ... and we found both. 


Robert L Nardeili 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Transportation 
Systems 


Finding new business around the globe, along 
with continued success in the United States, 
drove an energized GE Transportation Systems 
in 1992. 

Adopting a mindset that there is growth in 
mature businesses, our teams set out on an ag¬ 
gressive global quest for markers and orders. 

We found both, and while financial perform¬ 
ance lagged behind 1991, it was better than ex¬ 
pected, and we have the momentum, morale 
and positioning for an excellent 1993. 

GE marketing teams grew export locomotive 
orders 78%, primarily by first-time business with 
Iran and Uruguay as well as follow-on orders 
from Mexico and Canada. In the mining truck 
market, the global view of our sales teams won 
propulsion systems orders for five new custom¬ 
er mines ranging from Botswana to China. 

We solidified our U.S. market leadership with 
a doubling of our year-end backlog, including a 



GE has developed innovative new passenger locomo¬ 
tives for Amtrak, which will begin introducing them 
into service in 1993. 


fourfold increase in transit orders and a 24% 
increase in units under service contract. We 
produced more than 200 freight locomotives 
for CSX, Norfolk Southern and Santa Fe, 
Through Work-Out, customers, employees, 
management and union leaders have dramati¬ 
cally increased the exchange of information 
and ideas and the speed of decision making 
and action. The results: improved product per¬ 
formance and reliability as well as an unquan- 
tifiable, but significant, increase in excitement 
and confidence across our business. 
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GE in the Community 

Thousands of GE people are volunteering their time, talent and energy 
to make their communities and this world a better place — whether it 
be as individual mentors working one-on-one with students or as 
teams coming together to help a worthy cause. Below are five of the 
many contributions GE people made in 1992. 



GE people rushed to the aid of hurricane victims in Florida , Louisiana and 
Hawaii in 1992, raising more than $750,000 in disaster-relief donations and 
contributing everything from portable X-ray equipment to tons of food. GE 
Lighting employees in Ohio, for example, collected and transported more 
than 16,000 pounds of food to aid victims of Hurricane Andrew. 


GE Medical Systems received national recognition 
from the Wildlife Habitat Enhancement Council in 1992 
for employee efforts in preserving a native prairie area, 
restoring woodlands and creating a rearing area for 
trumpeter swans on its 620-acre site in Waukesha , 

Wis. Here, Margaret Greb (left) of GE and Maureen 
Gross of the states Department of Natural Resources 
feed pond weeds to one-year-old trumpeter swans. 



Bob St Jean is one of many 
volunteers from GE Plastics 
who are helping students like 
Charlie White at the Rayon 
School in Parkersburg, W. Va. f 
improve their reading skills. 




As part of a regional program to help 
students pursue engineering careers , 
Sam Johnson (left) of GE in Wilming¬ 
ton, N.C., explains laser welding to 
students Lola Troy, Cristel Graham 
and Melanie Alston. 



Volunteers from The Elfun Society, an organization of GE 
leaders, and the Company's R&D Center helped renovate 
this playground and other day care facilities used by the 
Carver Community Center in Schenectady, N. Y. 


















Board of Directors 

(As of February 12, 1993) 



H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

Chainnan of the Board, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and Director, General 
Mills, Inc., consumer 
foods and restaurants, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Director since 1989. 



Henry H. Henley, Jr. 

Retired Chairman of the 
Board, Chief Executive 
Officer and former 
Director, Cluett, Peabody 
Sc Co., Inc., manufac¬ 
turing and retailing of 
apparel, New York, N.Y. 
Director since 1972. 



0. Wayne Calloway 

Chairman of the Board, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and Director, PepsiCo, 
Inc., beverages, snack 
foods and restaurants, 
Purchase, N.Y Director 
since 1991. 



David C. Jones 

Reared U.S. Air Force 
General and former 
Chainnan of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Washington, D.C. 
Director since 1986. 



Silas S. Cathcart 

Director and retired 
Chairman of the Board, 
Illinois Tool Works, Inc., 
diversified products, 
Chicago, III. Director 
1972-1987 and since 1990, 



Robert E Mercer 

Retired Chairman of 
the Board and former 
Director, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Director 
since 1984. 



Lawrence E. Fouraker 

Former Dean, Harvard 
Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Director since 1981. 



Gertrude G. Michelson 

Senior Advisor and 
Director, R.H. Macy Sc 
Co., Inc., retailers, 

New York, N.Y. 
Director since 1976, 



Paolo Fresco 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Executive 
Officer, General Electric 
Company. Director 
since 1990. 




Claudio X. Gonzalez 

Chairman of the Board 
and Managing Director, 
Kimberly-Clark de 
Mexico, S.A. de C.V,, and 
Director, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, paper prod¬ 
ucts, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Director since 1993. 



Barbara Scott Preisket Frank H. T Rhodes 

Former Senior Vice President, Cornell 

President, Motion Picture University, Ithaca, N.Y 
Associations of America, Director since 1984, 
New York, N.Y Director 
since 1982. 



Andrew C. Sigler 

Chairman of the Board, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and Director, Champion 
International Corporation, 
paper and forest prod¬ 
ucts, Stamford, Conn. 
Director since 1984. 



Douglas A. Warner til 

President and Director, 
J.P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, N.Y Director 
since 1992. 



John F Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, General Electric 
Company. Director 
since 1980. 



Walter B. Wriston 

Retired Chairman of 
the Board and former 
Director, Citicorp 
and Citibank, N.A., 
New York, N .Y. 
Director since 1962. 
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Douglas A. Warner III and Claudio X. Gonzalez have 
joined GE’s Board of Directors. Mr. Warner, who joined the 
Board in November 1992, is President and a Director of 
J.P. Morgan 8c Co. Incorporated and Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company. Mr. Gonzalez, who joined the Board in January 
1993, is Chairman and Managing Director of Kimberly-Clark 
de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 

Edward E. Hood, Jr., who had been a 
GE Director and Vice Chairman of the 
Board since 1980, retired on February 1, 

1993. During his 36-year career with GE, 

Mr. Hood was a true champion for tech¬ 
nology, He helped build the Company’s 
Aircraft Engines and Aerospace business¬ 
es and made his mark in the U.S. defense 
establishment and on the Company’s re¬ 
search efforts. He will indeed be missed. 

Walter B. Wriston, a GE Director since 1962, will retire 
from the Board in April. Mr. Wriston is a world-renowned 
financier, but his intellect and wisdom go far beyond that, 
encompassing technology, management, public responsibili¬ 
ty — any issue that affected GE. Mr. Wriston has been the 
prototypical activist director — impatient with the status 
quo, intensely curious, challenging everything and everyone 
— but he has also been supportive of the Gompany with a 
steadfastness and loyalty that will never be forgotten. 

During 1992, the Directors held 12 meetings and partici¬ 
pated on these committees that aid the Board in its duties. 

The Audit Committee, consisting entirely of outside Direc¬ 
tors, met four times. It reviewed the activities and indepen¬ 
dence of GE’s independent auditors, the activities of GE’s in¬ 
ternal audit staff, GE’s financial reporting process, internal 
financial controls and compliance with key GE policies. 

The Finance Committee conducted four meetings. It exam¬ 
ined GE’s pension funding and trust operations, GE’s for¬ 
eign exchange exposure, airline industry financing and 
other matters involving large-scale use of Company funds. 

The Management Development and Compensation Committee 
held 10 meetings. It approved changes in GE’s management, 
reviewed and approved executive compensation, and admin¬ 
istered GE’s incentive plans. 

The Nominating Committee, at its three meetings, reviewed 
candidates for the Board and recommended the structure 
and membership of Board committees for the ensuing year. 

The Operations Committee met five times. Its activities in¬ 
cluded a review of'GE Capital Services. 

The Public Responsibilities Committee held two meetings at 
which it evaluated environmental issues and the activities of 
the General Electric Foundations. 

The Technology and Science Committee participated in two 
joint meetings with the Operations Committee, one of 
which included a review of GE Industrial and Power Systems. 



Committees of the Board 


Audit Committee 

Gertrude G. Michelson, 
Chairman 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

Silas S. Caihcart 
Lawrence F.. Fouraker 
Barbara Scott Preiskel 
Frank H.T. Rhodes 

Finance Committee 

Robert E. Mercer, Chairman 
John F. Welch, Jr., 

Vice Chairman 
Hen 17 H. Henley, Jr. 

David C, Jones 
Frank H.T Rhodes 
Walter B. Wriston 

Management Development and 
Compensation Committee 

Walter B. Wriston, Chairman 
Silas S, Caihcart 
Henry H. Henley, Jr. 

David C. Jones 
Gertrude G. Michelson 


Public Responsibilities 
Committee 

Hen 17 H. Henley, Jr., 
Chairman 
John F Welch, Jr, 

Vice Chairman 
H. Brewster Atwater, Jr, 
D, Wayne Calloway 
Lawrence E, Fouraker 
Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Gertrude G, Michelson 
Barbara Scott Preiskel 
Andrew C. Sigler 
Douglas A, Warner III 

Technology and 
Science Committee 

Frank H.T. Rhodes, 
Chairman 

Lawrence E. Fouraker 
David C. Jones 
Robert E. Mercer 


Nominating Committee 

Silas S. Cathcart, Chairman 
H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 
Henry H, Henley, Jr, 
Gertrude G. Michelson 
Andrew C. Sigler 

Operations Committee 

Barbara Scott Preiskel, 
Chairman 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

D. Wayne Calloway 
Silas S. Cathcart 
Paolo Fr esco 
Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Robert E. Mercer 
Andrew C. Sigler 
Douglas A. Warner Ill 
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Management 

(As of February 12, 1993) 


Corporate Executive Senior Corporate Officers 
Officers 


Corporate Staff 
Officers 


John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Paolo Fresco 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Executive 
Officer 

Frank P. Doyle 

Executive Vice President 



Dennis D. Dammerman 

Senior Vice President, 
Finance 


Lewis S. Edelheit 

Senior Vice President, 
Research and Development 


W. Janies Me/Verne y, Jr 

Senior Vice President; 
President, GE South Asia 
Area 



Jack 0 . Peiffer 

Senior Vice President, 
Human Resources 


James B. Bunt 

Vice President and Comptroller 

David L Calhoun 

Vice President, Audit Staff 

Alberto F. Cerruti 

Vice President, Mergers and 
Acquisitions and International 
Finance 

Pamela Daley 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, Transactions 

Date F. Frey 

Vice President and Treasurer; 
Chairman and President, 
Genera] Electric Investment 
Corporation 

R. Michael Gadhaw 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, International 
Law and Policy 

Joyce Hergenhan 

Vice President, Public Relations 

Robert W. Nelson 

Vice President, Financial 
Planning and Analysis 

Phillips S. Peter 

Vice President, Government 
Relations 

Gary M . Reiner 

Vice President, Business 
Development 

John M. Samuels 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, Taxes 

Edward J. Skiko 

Vice President, Corporate 
Services 

Susan M. Walter 

Vice President, Stare 
Government Relations 


Benjamin W. Heineman, Jr 

Senior Vice President, 
General Counsel and 
Secretary 
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Operating Management 

(As of February 12, 1993) 


Aerospace 

Eugene F. Murphy 

Presidem and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Aerospace 

Fred A. Breidenbach 

Vice Presidem, Government 
Electronic Systems 

Thomas A. Corcoran 

Vice President* Aerospace 
Operations 

James B. Feller 

Vice Presidem, Aerospace 
Technology' 

Arthur L Glenn 

Vice President, Strategic 
Programs 

Alexander L. Horvath 

Vice Presidem, Ocean/Radar 
and Sensor Systems 

William B. Lytton 

Vice Presidem and General 
Counsel 

Lawrence ft Phillips 

Vice President, Human 
Resources 

Michael A. Smith 

Vice President, Astro Space 

Robert W. Tieken 

Vice President, Finance and 
Information Technology 


Appliances 

J. Richard Stonesifer 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Appliances 

Scott R. Bayman 

Vice President, Marketing 
and Product Management 

Richard L Burke 

Vice President, Purchasing, 
Technology and 
Manufacturing 

Dennis J. Carey 

Vice Piesident, Finance, 
Business Development and 
Internationa] 

DavidM. Cote 

Vice President, Consumer 
Service 

Lawrence R. Johnston 

Vice President, Sales and 
Distribution 

Jay F. Lapin 

Vice President, General 
Counsel and Public Affairs 

Bruce A. Enders 

Managing Director, General 
Domestic Appliances, Ltd. 


Aircraft Engines 

Brian H. Rowe 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Aircraft Engines 

Charles L. Chadwell 

Vice Presidem, Production 

William J. Conaty 

Vice President, Flu man 
Resources 

Henry A. Hubschman 

Vice President. Legal 

Dennis ft Little 

Vice President, Marine and 
Industrial Engines 

Michael D. Lockhart 

Vice President, Commercial 
Engine and Service Operation 

Edward C. Bavaria 

Vice President, Airline 
Marketing 

Robert G. Stiber 

Vice President, Engineering 

William J. Varese hi 

Vice President, Finance and 
Information Systems 

Dennis K. Williams 

Vice Presidem, Military Engine 
Operations 


Capital Services 

Gary C. Wendt 

Chairman, Presidem and Chief 
Executive Officer, General 
Electric Capital Services, Inc. 
and General Electr ic Capital 
Corporation 

Burton J. Kloster, Jr. 

Seniui Vice President, General 
Counsel and Secretary' 

Charles E. Okosky 

Senior Vice President, Human 
Resources 

James A. Parke 

Seuioj Vice President, 

Finance 

Stephen Berger 

Executive Vico President, 

GE Capital 

Denis J. Nayden 

Executive Vice Presidem, 

GE Capital 

Gregory T. Barmore 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Capital Mortgage 
Corporation 

John C. Deter ding 

Senior Vice President, 
Commercial Real Estate 
Financing 

Robert L Lewis 

Senior Vice President, 
Transportation and 
Industrial Financing 

Edward D. Stewart 

Executive Vice President, 

GE Capital 

David D. Ekedahl 

Senior Vice President, 
Retailer Financial Services 

Teresa M. LeGrand 

Presidem, GE Capital 
Fleet Services 

Thomas S. Case 

Chairman, President and 
Chief Executive Officer. 
Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Michael A. Carpenter 

Chairman, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, 

Kidder, Peabody Group Inc. 


Industrial and Power 
Systems 

David C. Genever-Watling 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Industrial and 
Power Systems 

Francis S. Blake 

Vice President and General 
Counsel 

Rodger H. Brie knell 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Product 
Management 

Thomas ft Brock f Jr. 

Vice President, Industrial 
Systems and Sen ices 

Edwin M. Clemmings, Jr. 

Vice President, Finance 

Gerald ft Cote 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Production 

Dennis M. Donovan 

Vice President, Human 
Resources 

Donald M. Kusza 

President and Regional 
Executive, Asia Pacific, Inc. 

John M. Lavin 

Vice President, Power 
Deliver) 1 

Hugh J. Murphy 

Viet President, Power 
Generation Customer 
Service 

Thomas C. Paul 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Engineering 

Steven ft Specker 

Vice Presidem, Nuclear 
Energy' 

Delbert L. Williamson 

Vice President, Industrial 
and Power Systems Sales 
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Operating Management 

(Continued) 


Lighting 

John D. Opie 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, CE Lighting 

John E. Breen 

Vice President, Technology 

James E. Mohn 

Vice President, Finance 

Charles P. Pieper 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Lighting Europe 

David E. Momot 

Vice President, Operations, 
GE Lighting Europe 

George F. Varga 

Chairman, Tungsram 
Company, Ltd, 

Robert B . Schwarz 

Vice President, North 
American Production 

William A. Woodburn 

Vice President, Worldwide 
Marketing and Product 
Management 


Medical Systems 

John M. Trani 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Medical Systems 

Arno Bohn 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, GE Medical 
Systems - Europe 

Bobby J. Bowen 

Vice President, Advanced 
Technology 

James G , Dei Mauro 

Vice President, Customer 
Marketing 

Thomas E. Dunham 

Vice President, Service 

John R. Haddock 

Vice President, Global X-ray 

Goran S. Maim 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, GE Medical 
Systems Asia Ltd, and 
Yokogawa Medical Systems 

Richard F. Segaiini 

Vice President, Production 
and Sourcing 

Robert L Stocking 

Vice President, Sales 


NBC 

Robert C. Wright 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 

Richard Cotton 

Executive Vice President and 
General Counsel 

Dick Ehersof 

President, Sports 

Michael G. Gartner 

President, News 

Pierson G. Mapes 

President, Television Network 

Donald W. Ohimeyer f Jr. 

President, NBC-West Coast 

John H . Rohrbeck 

President, Television Stations 

Edward L Scanion 

Executive Vice President, 
Employee Relations 


Plastics 

Gary L Rogers 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Plastics 

Nigel D. T. Andrews 

Vice President, GE Plastics - 
Americas 

Jean M. Heuschen 

Vice President, Americas 
Technolog) 

Jeffrey R. Immeit 

Vice President, Americas 
Commercial 

Robert P. Mozgaia 

Vice President, Americas 
Manufacturing 

Eugene P, Nesbeda 

Vice President, Structured 
Products, Americas 

John B. Biystone 

Vice President, 

GE Superabrasives 

Robert H. Brust 

Vice President, Finance 

Richard U. Jelinek 

Vice President, Human 
Resources 

Herbert G. Rammrath 

President and Representative 
Director, GE Plastics 
Pacific, Ltd. 

Frederick A. Shinners 

Vice President, GE Silicones 


Electrical Distribution 
and Control 

Uoyd G. Trotter 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Electrical 
Distribution and Control 

Aian G. Clark 

Managing Director, Eurolec 
B.V. 

Robert P. Collins 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Fanuc Automation 
North America, Inc. 

DavidM. Engeiman 

Vice President, International 


Information Services 

Hellene S. Runtagh 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Information 
Services; Vice President and 
Chief Information Officer, GE 


Motors 

James W. Rogers 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Motors 


Transportation Systems 

Robert L Nardelli 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Transportation 
Systems 


GE Supply 

Douglas J. Woods 

Vice President, CE Supply 


Owe S. Wascher 

Senior Managing Director, 
GE Plastics - Europe 


International 

Ugo Draetta 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel 

Jeffrey P. Gannon 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, Genera] Electric de 
Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 

W. James McNemey, Jr. 

Senior Vice President; 
President, GE South Asia Area 

Steven C. Riedel 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, General Electric 
Canada Inc. 

Alistair C. Stewart 

Vice President, GE Middle East, 
Africa, Central and Eastern 
Europe Area 

Thomas W. Tucker 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE North Asia Ltd. 


Licensing/Trading 

Stuart A, Fisher 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE and RCA Licensing 
Management Operation, 
Inc, and GE Trading 
Company 


Aerospace Technology 

Thomas E. Cooper 

Vice President, Aerospace 
Technology 


Environmental 

Programs 

Stephen D. Ramsey 

Vice President, Environmental 
Programs 


Marketing and Sales 

Albert J. Feb bo 

Vice President, Automotive 
Industry Marketing and 
Sales 

Henry J. Singer 

Vice President, Area 
Management and Sales 
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Statement of Earnings 


General Electric Company 
and. consolidated affiliates 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Revenues 




Sales of goods 

$29,575 

$29,434 

$29,158 

Sales of services 

8,331 

8,062 

8,064 

Other income (note 3) 

799 

792 

686 

Earnings of GECS before accounting change 

— 

— 

— 



1 Q/L1 

1 A 1 

revenues irom operations (note T) 

lo 5 oOo 

I0,3T1 

IT, /11 

Total revenues 

57,073 

54,629 

52,619 

Costs and expenses (note 5) 




Cost of goods sold 

22,107 

21,498 

21,371 

Cost of services sold 

6,273 

6,373 

6,198 

Interest and other financial charges (note 7) 

6,860 

7,401 

7,394 

Insurance policy holder losses and benefits 

1,957 

1,623 

1,599 

Provision for losses on financing receivables (note 8) 

1,056 

1,102 

688 

Other costs and expenses 

12,494 

10,834 

9,802 

Minority interest in net earnings of consolidated 




affiliates 

53 

72 

82 

Total costs and expenses 

50,800 

48,903 

47,134 

Earnings from continuing operations before income taxes and 




accounting change 

6,273 

5,726 

5,485 

Provision for income taxes (note 9) 

(1,968) 

(1,742) 

(1,596) 

Earnings from continuing operations before accounting change 

4,305 

3,984 

3,889 

Earnings from discontinued operations, net of income taxes 




of $248, $259 and $248, respectively (note 2) 

420 

451 

414 

Earnings before accounting change 

4,725 

4,435 

4,303 

Accounting change — cumulative effect to January 1, 1991, 




of postretirement benefits other than pensions (note 6) 

— 

(1,799) 

— 

Net earnings 

$ 4,725 

$ 2,636 

$ 4,303 

Net earnings per share (in dollars) 




Continuing operations before accounting change 

$ 5.02 

$ 4.58 

$ 4.38 

Discontinued operations before accounting change 

0.49 

0.52 

0.47 

Earnings before accounting change 

5.51 

5.10 

4.85 

Accounting change — cumulative effect of 




postretirement benefits other than pensions 

— 

(2.07) 

— 

Net earnings per share 

$ 5.51 

$ 3.03 

$ 4.85 

Dividends declared per share (in dollars) 

$ 2.32 

$ 2.08 

$ 1.92 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-62 are an integral part of this statement. Data for 1991 and 1990 have been reclassified to state 
separately the results of discontinued operations. 
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GE 


GECS 


1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

$29,595 

$29,446 

$29,174 

$ - 

$ 

$ - 

8,348 

8,075 

8,089 

— 

— 

— 

812 

798 

702 

— 

—- 

— 

1,499 

1,275 

1,094 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

18,440 

16,399 

14,774 

40,254 

39,594 

39,059 

18,440 

16,399 

14,774 

22,127 

21,510 

21,387 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6,290 

6,386 

6,223 

— 

— 

— 

768 

893 

962 

6,122 

6,536 

6,474 

— 

— 

— 

1,957 

1,623 

1,599 

— 

— 

— 

1,056 

1,102 

688 

5,319 

5,422 

5,262 

7,230 

5,448 

4,577 

13 

39 

41 

40 

33 

41 

34,517 

34,250 

33,875 

16,405 

14,742 

13,379 

5,737 

5,344 

5,184 

2,035 

1,657 

1,395 

(1,432) 

(1,360) 

(1,295) 

(536) 

(382) 

(301) 

4,305 

3,984 

3,889 

1,499 

1,275 

1,094 

420 

451 

414 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4,725 

4,435 

4,303 

1,499 

1,275 

1,094 

_ 

(1,799) 

_ 

__ 

(19) 

_ 

$ 4,725 

$ 2,636 

$ 4,303 

$ 1,499 

$ 1,256 

$ 1,094 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the consoli¬ 
dated financial statements; “GECS” means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (formerly General Electric Financial Services, 
Inc.) and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the 
“General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates” columns on the preceding page. 































































Statement of Financial Position 


General Electric Company 

anu Luiiaunuatcu anmaLco 


At December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Assets 



Cash and equivalents 

$ 3,129 

$ 1,971 

GECS marketable securities carried at market (note 10) 

24,154 

17,850 

Marketable securities — other (note 11) 

11,256 

7,971 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell 

26,788 

19,402 

Current receivables (note 12) 

7,150 

7,324 

Inventories (note 13) 

4,574 

5,321 

GECS financing receivables (investment in time sales, loans and 




SO «»« 

kp; '7K9 

IxJLlUXl^lJLlC 1V/UUCJ y HO L JL JL J 

Other GECS receivables 

JwjvOO 

8,025 

7,223 

Property, plant and equipment (including equipment leased 



to others) — net (note 15) 

20,387 

18,332 

Investment in GECS 

— 

— 

Intangible assets (note 16) 

9,510 

9,026 

All other assets (note 17) 

16,625 

14,218 

Net assets of discontinued operations 

1,890 

2,118 

Total assets 

$ 192,876 

$166,508 

Liabilities and equity 



Short-term borrowings (note 18) 

$ 56,389 

$ 51,350 

Accounts payable, principally trade accounts 

8,245 

7,931 

Securities sold under agreements to repurchase 

36,014 

28,173 

Securities sold but not yet purchased, at market (note 19) 

11,413 

4,884 

Progress collections and price adjustments accrued 

2,150 

2,356 

Dividends payable 

539 

477 

All other GE current costs and expenses accrued (note 20) 

5,725 

5,686 

Long-term borrowings (note 18) 

25,376 

22,681 

Reserves of insurance affiliates (note 21) 

7,948 

6,291 

All other liabilities (note 22) 

9,734 

9,949 

Deferred income taxes (note 23) 

4,540 

3,829 

Total liabilities 

168,073 

143,607 

Minority interest in equity of consolidated affiliates (note 24) 

1,344 

1,218 

Common stock (926,564,000 shares issued) 

584 

584 

Other capital 

755 

938 

Retained earnings 

26,527 

23,787 

Less common stock held in treasury 

( 4 , 407 ) 

(3,626) 

Total share owners’ equity (notes 25 and 26) 

23,459 

21,683 

Total liabilities and equity 

$ 192,876 

$166,508 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-62 are an integral part of this statement. Data for 1991 have been reclassified to state separately 
the net assets of discontinued operations. 
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GE GECS 


1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

$ 1,189 

$ 1,046 

$ 1,940 

$ 925 

— 

— 

24,154 

17,850 

32 

41 

11,224 

7,930 

— 

— 

26,788 

19,402 

7,462 

7,569 

— 

— 

4,574 

5,321 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

59,388 

55,752 

— 

— 

8,476 

7,676 

9,932 

9,975 

10,455 

8,357 

8,884 

7,758 

— 

— 

6,607 

6,536 

2,903 

2,490 

7,505 

6,786 

9,196 

7,432 

1,890 

2,118 

— 

— 

$ 48,075 

$ 47,150 

$ 154,524 

$ 127,814 

$ 3,448 

$ 3,482 

$ 53,183 

$ 48,070 

2,217 

2,207 

6,624 

6,207 

— 

— 

36,014 

28,173 

— 

— 

11,413 

4,884 

2,150 

2,356 

— 

— 

539 

477 

— 

— 

5,725 

5,686 

— 

— 

3,420 

4,332 

21,957 

18,350 

— 

— 

7,948 

6,291 

7,096 

7,597 

2,638 

2,364 

( 329 ) 

( 1 , 023 ) 

4,869 

4,852 

24,266 

25,114 

144,646 

119,191 

350 

353 

994 

865 

584 

584 

1 

1 

755 

938 

1,868 

1,741 

26,527 

23,787 

7,015 

6,016 

( 4 , 407 ) 

( 3 , 626 ) 

— 

— 

23,459 

21,683 

8,884 

7,758 

$ 48,075 

$ 47,150 

$ 154,524 

$ 127,814 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of con¬ 
solidation as described in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GECS” 
means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (formerly General Electric Financial 
Services, Inc.) and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions be¬ 
tween GE and GECS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates” columns on the preceding page. 


















































Statement of Cash Flows 

For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 

1992 1991 

1990 

Cash flows from operating activities 

Net earnings 

f 4,725 

$ 2,636 

$ 4,303 

Less earnings from discontinued operations 

( 420 ) 

(451) 

(414) 

Adjustments to reconcile net earnings to cash provided 
from operating activities 

Cumulative effect of change in accounting principle 


1,799 


Depreciation, depletion and amortization 

2,818 

2,654 

2,333 

Earnings retained by GECS 

— 

— 

— 

Deferred income taxes 

707 

826 

180 

Decrease (increase) in GE current receivables 

135 

(215) 

(751) 

Decrease (increase) in GE inventories 

820 

378 

(8) 

Increase (decrease) in accounts payable 

57 

1,151 

301 

Increase in insurance reserves 

703 

725 

534 

Provision for losses on financing receivables 

1,056 

1,102 

688 

Net change in certain broker-dealer accounts 

1,018 

(1,548) 

1,200 

All other operating activities 

( 2 , 111 ) 

(1,952) 

(939) 

Net cash from continuing operations 

9,508 

7,105 

7,427 

Net cash from discontinued operations 

741 

392 

441 

Cash provided from operating activities 

10,249 

7,497 

7,868 

Cash flows from investing activities 

Additions to property, plant and equipment 

( 4 , 824 ) 

(4,870) 

(4,370) 

Dispositions of property, plant and equipment 

1,793 

1,090 

1,584 

Net increase in GECS financing receivables 

( 4 , 683 ) 

(7,254) 

(5,577) 

Payments for principal businesses purchased 

( 2 , 013 ) 

(3,769) 

(4,595) 

Proceeds from principal business dispositions 

90 

604 

603 

All other investing activities 

( 3 , 823 ) 

(2,045) 

(2,235) 

Cash for investing activities — continuing operations 

( 13 , 460 ) 

(16,244) 

(14,590) 

Cash for investing activities — discontinued operations 

( 93 ) 

(117) 

(151) 

Cash used for investing activities 

( 13 , 553 ) 

(16,361) 

(14,741) 

Cash flows from financing activities 

Net change in borrowings (maturities 90 days or less) 

3,092 

6,126 

5,407 

Newly issued debt (maturities more than 90 days) 

13,084 

15,374 

12,065 

Repayments and other reductions (maturities more than 90 days) 

( 9 , 008 ) 

(10,158) 

(7,427) 

Sale of preferred stock by GE Capital 

— 

— 

275 

Disposition of GE shares from treasury 7 (mainly for employee plans) 

425 

410 

416 

Purchase of GE shares for treasury 

( 1 , 206 ) 

(1,112) 

(2,468) 

Dividends paid to share owners 

( 1 , 925 ) 

(1,780) 

(1,678) 

Cash provided from (used for) financing activities 

4,462 

8,860 

6,590 

Increase (decrease) in cash and equivalents during year 

1,158 

(4) 

(283) 

Gash and equivalents at beginning of year 

1,971 

1,975 

2,258 

Cash and equivalents at end of year 

$ 3,129 

$ 1,971 

$ 1,975 

Supplemental disclosure of cash flows information 

Cash paid during the year for interest 

$ ( 6 , 477 ) 

$ (7,145) 

$ (7,072) 

Gash paid during the year for income taxes 

( 1 , 033 ) 

(1,244) 

(1,528) 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-62 are an integral part of this statement. Data for 1991 and 1990 have been reclassified to state 
separately the results of discontinued operations. 
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GE 


GECS 


1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

$ 4,725 
( 420 ) 

$ 2,636 
(451) 

$ 4,303 
(414) 

$ 1,499 

$ 1,256 

$ 1,094 


— 

1,799 

— 

— 

19 

— 

1,483 

1,429 

1,359 

1,335 

1,225 

974 

( 999 ) 

(925) 

(744) 

— 

— 

— 

675 

271 

54 

32 

555 

126 

68 

(109) 

(864) 

— 

— 

— 

820 

378 

(8) 

— 

— 

— 

( 43 ) 

(203) 

(192) 

139 

1,391 

641 

— 

— 

— 

703 

725 

534 

— 

— 

— 

1,056 

1,102 

688 

— 

— 

— 

1,018 

(1,548) 

1,200 

( 1 , 736 ) 

(1,199) 

109 

( 439 ) 

(754) 

(1,066) 

4,573 

3,626 

3,603 

5,343 

3,971 

4,191 

741 

392 

441 

— 

— 

— 

5,314 

4,018 

4,044 

5,343 

3,971 

4,191 

( 1 , 445 ) 

(2,126) 

(1,978) 

( 3 , 379 ) 

(2,744) 

(2,392) 

46 

61 

171 

1,747 

1,029 

1,413 

— 

— 

— 

( 4 , 683 ) 

(7,254) 

(5,577) 

— 

(933) 

(130) 

( 2 , 013 ) 

(2,836) 

(4,465) 

90 

327 

603 

— 

277 

— 

( 103 ) 

(60) 

(490) 

( 3 , 668 ) 

(2,125) 

(1,730) 

( 1 , 412 ) 

(2,731) 

(1,824) 

( 11 , 996 ) 

(13,653) 

(12,751) 

( 93 ) 

(117) 

(151) 

— 

— 

— 

( 1 , 505 ) 

(2,848) 

(1,975) 

( 11 , 996 ) 

(13,653) 

(12,751) 

( 763 ) 

483 

1,175 

3,895 

5,641 

4,200 

1,331 

2,136 

1,450 

11,753 

13,238 

10,615 

( 1 , 528 ) 

(1,573) 

(1,401) 

( 7 , 480 ) 

(8,585) 

(6,026) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

275 

425 

410 

416 

— 

— 

— 

( 1 , 206 ) 

(1,112) 

(2,468) 

— 

— 

— 

( 1 , 925 ) 

(1,780) 

(1,678) 

( 500 ) 

(350) 

(350) 

( 3 , 666 ) 

(1,436) 

(2,506) 

7,668 

9,944 

8,714 

143 

(266) 

(437) 

1,015 

262 

154 

1,046 

1,312 

1,749 

925 

663 

509 

$ 1,189 

f 1,046 

$ 1,312 

$ 1,940 

$ 925 

$ 663 

$ ( 570 ) 

$ (761) 

$ (762) 

$ ( 5 , 907 ) 

$ (6,384) 

$ (6,310) 

( 936 ) 

(1,343) 

(1,488) 

( 07 ) 

99 

(40) 


In the supplemental consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the consoli¬ 
dated financial statements; “GECS rt means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (formerly General Electric Financial Services, 
Inc.) and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the 
“General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates” columns on the preceding page. 
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Management's Discussion of Operations 


Overview 

General Electric Company’s consolidated financial state¬ 
ments represent the combination of the Company’s manu¬ 
facturing and nonfinancial services businesses (“GE”or 
“GE except GECS”) and the accounts of General Electric 
Capital Services, Inc. (“GECS”), formerly General Electric 
Financial Services, Inc. See note 1 to the consolidated 
financial statements, which explains how the various finan¬ 
cial data are presented. 

Management’s Discussion of Operations is in three 
parts: Consolidated Operations; GE Continuing Opera¬ 
tions; and, beginning on page 37, GECS Operations. 

Consolidated Operations 

1992 was another year of enormous challenge for business in 
general, with slow growth in the United States and continu¬ 
ing economic difficulties around the world, GE again 
demonstrated the strength of its diverse businesses in this 
difficult environment with ongoing actions targeted at im¬ 
proving operating efficiencies, reducing overhead costs 
and lowering working capital requirements, particularly 
through inventory-related process changes. 

Earnings per share were $5.51 in 1992, 8% more than 1991’s 
comparable earnings per share before accounting change, 
which were 5% higher than 1990. Earnings were $4,725 bil¬ 
lion in 1992, up 7% from 1991’s comparable earnings be¬ 
fore accounting change, which were 3% ahead of 1990. 
Growth in earnings per share outpaced growth in net earn¬ 
ings, reflecting the impact of GE’s share repurchases dur¬ 
ing both periods (see note 25). 

Earnings per share from continuing operations of $5.02 were 
up 10% over 1991’s comparable $4.58 following a 5% in¬ 
crease over $4.38 in 1990. The 1992 increase was led by 
strong performances in GECS, Power Systems and Medical 
Systems. During both 1992 and 1991, strong productivity 
gains more than offset the intense margin pressures result¬ 
ing from worldwide price competition and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, cost inflation. Consolidated revenues from continu¬ 
ing operations of $57.1 billion in 1992 were up 4% from 

1991 following a 4% increase from 1990. The principal 
components of consolidated revenues are GE sales of 
goods and services, which were almost flat over the period, 
and GECS revenues from operations (earned income), 
which increased 12% in 1992 following an increase of 11% 
in 1991 over 1990. 

Earnings per share from discontinued operations of $0.49 in 

1992 (down 6% from 1991, which was up 11% from 1990) 
represent the per-share, after-tax operating results of Aero¬ 
space and certain other businesses that are expected to be 
transferred in the first half of 1993 to a new company con¬ 


trolled by the share owners of Martin Marietta Corporation, 
subject to satisfaction of certain conditions (see note 2). 
These businesses provide high-technology products and 
services such as electronics, avionic systems, computer soft¬ 
ware, armament systems, missile system components, simu¬ 
lation systems, spacecraft, communication systems, radar, 
sonar and systems integration, and a variety of specialized 
services for government customers. Revenues totaling 
$5.2 billion declined 7% from 1991, principally because 
of lower satellite sales. The 1991 earnings increase result¬ 
ed principally from absence of a counterpart to a 1990 
restructuring provision and strong 1991 productivity, par¬ 
tially offset by a 3% decrease in revenues. 

The 1991 accounting change represents adoption of State¬ 
ment of Financial Accounting Standards (SFAS) No. 106 
— “Employers’ Accounting for Postretirement Benefits 
Other Than Pensions” (see note 6). The impact of ab¬ 
sorbing the one-time transition effect of the accounting 
change decreased 1991 earnings by $1,799 billion ($2.07 
per share), with a corresponding decrease in share owners’ 
equity, and resulted in net earnings of $2,636 billion 
($3.03 per share). Although there was no cash flow impact, 
this one-time charge lowered die return on average share 
owners’ equity to 12.2% in 1991, compared with 20.9% in 
1992 and 20.2% in 1990. 

New accounting standards include SFAS No. 112 — “Em¬ 
ployers’ Accounting for Postemployment Benefits,” which 
requires, among other things, recognition of a liability for 
certain severance benefits that may be provided to employ¬ 
ees before retirement. Management is gathering informa¬ 
tion and evaluating the Statement’s requirements but has 
not determined the likely effects, if any, of its application 
on the Company’s financial position or results of opera¬ 
tions. The Statement must be adopted no later than the 
first quarter of 1994. 


Earnings before accounting change 



1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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Dividends declared totaled $1,985 billion in 1992. Per-share 
dividends of $2.32 were up 12% from last year’s $2.08 per 
share. This marked the 17th consecutive year of dividend 
growth. Dividends declared per share increased 8% in 

1991 and 13% in 1990. 

GE Continuing Operations 

GE total revenues of $40.8 billion in 1992 were up about 2% 
from $89.6 billion in 1991, which was up 1% from 1990. 

■ GE’s sales of goods and services for 1992 totaled $37.9 
billion compared with $37.5 billion in 1991. The sales ef¬ 
fects of changes in volume and prices differed markedly 
among businesses. Overall, volume was about 2% higher in 

1992 than in 1991 as a higher level of shipments in Plastics, 
Appliances and Medical Systems, coupled with increased 
advertising revenues in NBC, was partially offset by re¬ 
duced shipments in Aircraft Engines. Lower selling prices 
in most businesses, particularly Plastics and Aircraft En¬ 
gines, offset about one-half of the volume increase. Sales 
in 1991 were up about 1% from 1990 because of the effect 
of about 2% higher shipment volume, partly offset by low¬ 
er selling prices. 

■ GE’s other income from a wide variety of sources was 
$812 million in 1992, $798 million in 1991 and $702 mil¬ 
lion in 1990. Details of GE’s other income are in note S. 

■ Earnings of GECS were up 18% in 1992 following a 
17% increase the year before. See page 37 for details of 
these earnings. 

Total costs and expenses for GE were virtually unchanged 
during the three-year period. Principal elements of these 
costs and expenses are costs of goods and services sold; 
selling, general and administrative expense; and interest 
expense. 

■ Operating margin is sales of goods and services less 
the costs of goods and services sold and selling, general 
and administrative expenses. Operating margin was 11.1% 
of sales compared with 11.2% in 1991 and 11.8% in 1990. 
Strong 1992 margin improvements in Power Systems, NBC 
and Medical Systems were offset by declines resulting from 
reduced volume at Aircraft Engines and pricing pressures 
at both Plastics and Aircraft Engines. Operating margin 
weakness in the 1991 Broadcasting segment was not entire¬ 
ly offset by improvements in the other segments. GE’s total 
cost productivity (sales in relation to costs on a constant 
dollar basis) was 4.3% in 1992 compared with 3.9% in 1991 
and 5.7% in 1990. GE’s productivity, which over the past 
three years was three times the level achieved during the 
last recession of the early 1980s, more than offset the 
impact of inflation on the Company in 1992 and 1991 and 
offset substantially all inflation in 1990. 


GE/S&P dividends per share increase compared with 1987 



i$88 tSSS t$$0 1331 1332 


■ GE’s interest expense in 1992 was $768 million, down 
14% from $893 million in 1991. Lower interest expense in 
1992 was primarily attributable to lower interest rates. In¬ 
terest expense decreased 7% in 1991 compared with 1990 
as lower interest rates more than offset an increase in the 
average level of borrowings resulting principally from re¬ 
purchases of GE stock. 

The outlook for 1993 holds continuing challenges as compe¬ 
tition intensifies and accelerates. However, GE enters 1993 
with a strong balance sheet and excellent cash flows. The 
Company is positioned to capitalize on both global growth 
opportunities and continued improvement in the U.S. 
economy in the coming year. 

GE industry segment revenues and operating profit for the last 
five years are shown in the table on page 35. Revenues in¬ 
clude income from sales of goods and services to cus¬ 
tomers and other income. Sales from one Company com¬ 
ponent to another generally are priced at equivalent 
commercial selling prices. Intersegment revenues are 
shown in note SO. 

GE industry segment revenues and operating profit re¬ 
flect the 1992 reclassification of certain international activ¬ 
ities to reflect more closely their appropriate industry seg¬ 
ment. Prior-year segment data were reclassified to achieve 
consistency. Such reclassifications were not significant. 

Comments on each GE segment follow. 

■ Aircraft Engines operating profit and revenues were 
down 8% and 5%, respectively, from peak 1991 levels. 
1992’s results reflect both declining military engine ship¬ 
ments and, for the commercial businesses, weakness in 
spare parts sales as airlines continued to consolidate inven¬ 
tories, factors only partially offset by improved commercial 
engine sales, productivity gains and sharply higher sales of 
aeroderivative engines for marine and industrial applica¬ 
tions. Revenues were up 4% in 1991 compared with 1990, 
reflecting higher sales of commercial engines and spares 
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and termination billing for cancellation of the T407 
(P-7 aircraft) and F412 (A-12 aircraft) programs, which 
more than offset lower military sales. Operating profit for 
1991 was up 11% over 1990, principally as a result of the in¬ 
creased volume and strong productivity gains. 

About 33% of 1992 Aircraft Engines revenues were from 
sales to the U.S. government, down from 39% and 40% in 
1991 and 1990, respectively. The reduction reflects re¬ 
duced spending for ongoing defense programs as well as 
the lack of a counterpart to revenues from termination 
billing referred to above. Business with the U.S. govern¬ 
ment is diversified with many programs involving numer¬ 
ous agencies and services. 

Firm orders received during 1992 totaled $5.9 billion 
compared with $6.3 billion and $8.2 billion in 1991 and 
1990, respectively. Cancellations of prior orders amounted 
to $0.3 billion in 1992. The firm orders backlog at the end 
of 1992 aggregated $9.5 billion compared with $11.9 bil¬ 
lion and $13.2 billion at the end of 1991 and 1990, respec¬ 
tively. About 41 % of the total 1992 backlog was scheduled 
for delivery in 1993. 

The dual impact of declining military sales and continu¬ 
ing difficulties in the commercial airline industry make it 
unlikely that, in the 1993 to 1995 time frame, Aircraft En¬ 
gines will enjoy the volume growth and profitability of the 
early 1990s. The business has taken and will continue to 
take cost actions in anticipation of market realities. 

■ Appliances revenues were up 2% from 1991, primarily 
from sales of refrigerators and ranges, the result of in¬ 
creased industry-wide demand in U.S. markets after four 
years of decline. A 4% decrease in 1992 operating profit re¬ 
sulted principally from lower selling prices, cost increases 
and significant investment in new products and services, 
the combination of which more than offset the higher vol¬ 
ume and productivity gains. Revenues and operating profit 
were down 7% and 8%, respectively, in 1991 compared 
with 1990, reflecting primarily a combination of reduced 
demand in U.S. markets during the recession, lower selling 
prices and cost increases. Appliances continued to shorten 
order-to-delivery cycle times during 1992 and 1991, result¬ 
ing in much lower inventory levels that, in turn, yielded 
savings not entirely reflected in operating profit. 

■ Broadcasting operating profit declined 2% from 1991 
on an 8% increase in revenues. The principal causes of the 
profit decline were the lack of a counterpart to last year’s 
gain from the sale of NBC’s interest in the RCA Columbia 
Home Video joint venture and the negative impact of the 
Summer Olympic Games. Substantial offset was achieved 
by improvements in both the core NBC Network business, 
which was driven by cost control measures, and double¬ 
digit profit increases at five of NBC’s six television stations, 


primarily related to higher revenues associated with the 
Olympics. NBC’s cable operations experienced their first 
full year of operating profit. Segment operating profit de¬ 
clined 56% in 1991 from 1990 on ai 4% decrease in rev¬ 
enues. Higher program costs, a write-down of future sports 
rights and the Gulf War coverage, combined with a diffi¬ 
cult advertising market, more than offset the 1991 gain on 
the sale of the joint venture discussed previously. 

■ Industrial revenues were about 2% higher than in 

1991 as the effect of the 1992 consolidation of Thorn in 
the Lighting business was almost offset by lower locomo¬ 
tive shipments. Operating profit was about the same in 
both years, reflecting the continuation of pricing pressures 
and cost increases in the Electrical Distribution and Con¬ 
trol and Transportation Systems businesses, as well as the 
lower locomotive shipments, factors which were almost off¬ 
set by productivity throughout the segment and higher op¬ 
erating profit in the Lighting business. 1991 operating 
profit was 3% lower than 1990 on relatively flat revenues as 
recession-related weakness in the short-cycle portions of 
the Motors and Electrical Distribution and Control busi¬ 
nesses was partially offset by the effect of consolidating 
Tungsram in the Lighting business. 

■ Materials revenues increased 2% during 1992 primari¬ 
ly as the result of a higher physical volume of shipments, 
particularly in U.S. plastics markets. Operating profit, 
however, decreased 8% because significant worldwide 
price erosion and cost inflation exceeded substantial pro¬ 
ductivity gains. The benefits of improvements in cash flows 
contributed to the segment’s very posidve effect on the 
Company’s net earnings in 1992. Revenues and operating 
profit in 1991 were down 8% and 21%, respectively, reflect¬ 
ing both volume and price weakness in U.S. appliance, 
automotive, office information systems and housing mar¬ 
kets and, late in the year, declining volume and prices in 
Europe. In addition, operating profit for 1990 included a 
gain on the disposition of Ladd Petroleum. 

■ Power Systems revenues increased by 3% and 11 % in 

1992 and 1991, respectively, as a higher level of shipments 
of gas turbines and, in 1992, increased sales of nuclear fuel 
and services more than offset the impact of the recession 
on the Power Delivery and Industrial Systems and Services 
operations. Operating profit increased by 18% and 32% in 
1992 and 1991, respectively, over the prior-year periods, 
reflecting mainly volume growth in the gas turbine busi¬ 
ness and productivity gains in the Power Generation busi¬ 
ness in 1992 and throughout the entire segment in 1991. 
The strength in Power Systems orders that began in 1989 
continued in 1992 with orders totaling about $7.5 billion 
compared with the very strong $8.0 billion in 1991 and 
$6.3 billion in 1990. The Power Systems backlog was 
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1 Summary of Industry Segments 

For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 

Revenues 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 7,368 

$ 7,777 

$ 7,504 

$ 6,862 

$ 6,410 

Appliances 

5,330 

5,225 

5,592 

5,358 

4,976 

Broadcasting 

3,363 

3,121 

3,236 

3,392 

3,638 

Industrial 

6,907 

6,783 

6,644 

6,689 

6,785 

Materials 

4,853 

4,736 

5,140 

4,944 

3,551 

Power Systems 

6,371 

6,189 

5,600 

5,104 

4,797 

Technical Products and Services 

4,674 

4,686 

4,259 

4,049 

3,956 

All Other 

1,749 

1,545 

1,369 

1,246 

1,182 

Corporate items and eliminations 

( 361 ) 

(468) 

(285) 

(433) 

(440) 

Total GE 

40,254 

39,594 

39,059 

37,211 

34,855 

GECS 

Financing 

10,544 

10,069 

9,000 

7,333 

5,827 

Specialty Insurance 

3,863 

2,989 

2,853 

2,710 

2,478 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

4,022 

3,346 

2,923 

2,897 

2,316 

All Other 

11 

(5) 

(2) 

5 

34 

Total GECS 

18,440 

16,399 

14,774 

12,945 

10,655 

Eliminations 

( 1 , 621 ) 

(1,364) 

0,214) 

(1,021) 

(858) 

Consolidated revenues 

$ 57,073 

$54,629 

$52,619 

$49,135 

$44,652 

Operating profit 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 1,274 

$ 1,390 

$ 1,253 

$ 1,050 

$ 1,014 

Appliances 

386 

400 

435 

386 

56 

Broadcasting 

204 

209 

477 

603 

540 

Industrial 

888 

885 

910 

847 

824 

Materials 

740 

800 

1,010 

1,055 

738 

Power Systems 

1,037 

882 

666 

471 

471 

Technical Products and Services 

912 

693 

538 

538 

443 

All Other 

1,717 

1,513 

1,295 

1,103 

956 

Total GE 

7,158 

6,772 

6,584 

6,053 

5,042 

GECS 

Financing 

1,366 

1,327 

1,267 

1,152 

899 

Specialty Insurance 

641 

501 

457 

361 

334 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

300 

119 

(54) 

(53) 

64 

All Other 

( 272 ) 

(290) 

(275) 

(322) 

(270) 

Total GECS 

2,035 

1,657 

1,395 

1,138 

1,027 

Eliminations 

( 1 , 485 ) 

(1,259) 

(1,073) 

(903) 

(802) 

Consolidated operating profit 

7,708 

7,170 

6,906 

6,288 

5,267 

GE interest and financial charges (net of eliminations) 

( 752 ) 

(881) 

(941) 

(715) 

(652) 

GE items not traceable to segments 

( 683 ) 

(563) 

(480) 

(552) 

(519) 

Earnings from continuing operations before income taxes 
and accounting change 

$ 6,273 

$ 5,726 

$ 5,485 

$ 5,021 

$ 4,096 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-62 are an integral part of this statement. “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in 
note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GECS" means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (formerly General Electric Financial Services, Inc.) 
and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Operating profit of GE segments excludes interest and other financial charges; operating profit of GECS 
includes the effects of interest and discount, which is the largest element of GECS' operating costs. Data for all prior-year periods have been reclassified 
for discontinued operations and to reflect the present method of allocating GE’s international activities. 
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$10.3 billion at December 31, 1992, up $0.7 billion from a 
year earlier, with approximately 34% scheduled for ship¬ 
ment during 1993. 

■ Technical Products and Services revenues were about the 
same in 1992 and 1991 as the transfer of the computer serv¬ 
ice operations to GEGS at mid-1992 was partially offset by a 
modest increase in Medical Systems equipment sales and 
service income worldwide. Operating profit was up 32% in 
1992 over the prior year, principally from the gain arising 
from realignment of the equity positions of GE and Erics¬ 
son in their mobile communications venture and much 
improved operations in the Medical Systems business, pri¬ 
marily as a result of strong productivity gains. The continu¬ 
ing demand for computed tomography, magnetic reso¬ 
nance imaging and X-ray products as well as higher sales of 
Medical Systems services, coupled with much improved re¬ 
sults in GE Information Services, were the principal factors 
contributing to increases in revenues (up 10%) and oper¬ 
ating profit (up 29%) during 1991 compared with 1990. 
Medical Systems received $3.6 billion of orders in 1992, 

a 6% increase over the strong performance of 1991. The 
backlog of unfilled orders at year-end 1992 reached a 
record level of $1.8 billion ($1.7 billion at the end of 
1991), about 83% of which was scheduled to be shipped 
in 1993. 

■ All Other consists primarily of GEGS* earnings. Also 
included are revenues derived from licensing use of GE 
know-how to others, which decreased in 1992 principally 
as a result of reduced royalty income from Japanese license 
agreements. 

■ GE International, with representatives in 35 countries, 
provides corporate-level integration for international activ¬ 
ities of GE’s business segments. 

Estimated results of international operations include all 
exports from the United States plus the results of opera- 


GE's revenues from continuing operations 



ms 1989 1990 1991 1992 


lions, except GECS, located outside the United States. In¬ 
ternational revenues were $15.8 billion in 1992 (39% of 
GE's total revenues) compared with $15.4 billion in 1991 
and $13.8 billion in 1990. The chart below left shows the 
growth in GE’s international revenues in relation to GE’s 
total revenues over the past five years. International oper¬ 
ating profit was $2.0 billion (28% of GE’s operating profit) 
in 1992, $2.2 billion in 1991 and $2.0 billion in 1990. 

The accompanying financial results reported in U.S. 
dollars are affected by currency exchange. Management 
guards against currency fluctuation with a number of tech¬ 
niques, including its practice of borrowing, where possible, 
in local currencies and hedging significant cross-currency 
transactions. Also, international activity is diverse, as shown 
for revenues in the chart at the bottom of this column, and 
not concentrated in any single currency. 

GE’s export sales by major world areas are as follows. 


GEs exports from the United States to external customers 

(In millions) 1992 1991 1990 


Europe 

$2,018 

$2,342 

$2,338 

Pacific Basin 

2,696 

2,408 

1,566 

Americas 

1,126 

1,008 

748 

Other 

1,079 

1,094 

859 


$6,919 

$6,852 

$5,511 


Exports from GE operations in the United States to their 
affiliates totaled $1,281 biilion in 1992. $1,246 billion in 
1991 and $1,128 billion in 1990. 

GE made a positive 1992 contribution of more than $5.0 
billion to the U.S. balance of trade. Total exports in 1992 
were $8.2 billion, including both exports from the United 
States to external customers and affiliates. Imports from 
GE affiliates were $0.9 billion, and direct imports from ex¬ 
ternal suppliers were $2.2 billion. 


GE's international revenues from continuing operations 



1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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GECS Operations 

GECS conducts its business in three segments. Financing 
segment includes financing operations of GE Capital Cor¬ 
poration (GE Capital). Specialty Insurance segment in¬ 
cludes operations of Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
(ERC) and the insurance businesses of GE Capital. Securi¬ 
ties Broker-Dealer segment includes operations of Kidder, 
Peabody Group Inc. (Kidder, Peabody). A further descrip¬ 
tion of these segments can be found on page 61. 

GECS* earnings were up 18% to $1,499 million in 1992 
after a 17% increase to $1,275 million in 1991 on a compa¬ 
rable basis, principally on continuing sharp improvements 
in the earnings of GE Capital's Specialty Insurance busi¬ 
nesses and record earnings by the Securities Broker-Dealer 
segment, where earnings were substantially higher than in 
1991, following a loss in 1990. 

GECS* principal cost is for interest on borrowings. Interest 
expense in 1992 totaled $6.1 billion, 6% lower than in 
1991, which was 1% higher than in 1990. The 1992 de¬ 
crease reflected substantially lower interest rates, which 
more than offset higher average borrowings and the cost 
of funding higher levels of investment in trading positions 
in the Securities Broker-Dealer segment. GECS’ 1991 
increase in interest expense was a result of the cost of 
funding increased investments in trading positions, nearly 
offset by substantially lower rates on higher average bor¬ 
rowings. The composite interest rate on GECS’ borrowings 
was 5.78% in 1992 compared with 7.46% in 1991 and 
8.89% in 1990. 

GECS* industry segment revenues and operating profit for the 
last five years are also shown in the table on page 35. Rev¬ 
enues from operations (earned income) are detailed in 
note 4. 

■ Financing segment operating profit of $1,366 million 
increased 3% in 1992 and 5% in 1991. Higher levels of as¬ 
sets and increased financing spread on those assets, the ex¬ 
cess of yield (rates earned) over interest rates on borrow¬ 
ings, were important factors in both years. Financing 
segment assets rose 10% and 14% in 1992 and 1991, re¬ 
spectively, while the composite rate on borrowings fell 166 
basis points in 1992 and 135 basis points in 1991. Overall, 
lower rates on borrowings more than offset lower yields, re¬ 
sulting in improved spreads. Financing segment operating 
profit was also impacted by higher portfolio provisions for 
losses, principally on the commercial real estate and highly 
leveraged transaction (HLT) portfolios discussed in the 
following paragraphs, as well as by increased operating and 
administrative expenses related to asset growth. 

The portfolio of financing receivables, $59.4 billion and 
$55.8 billion at year-end 1992 and 1991, respectively, is the 
Financing segment’s largest asset and the primary source 
of its revenues. Related allowances for losses aggregated 


GECS' revenues 

(In billions} $20 

_ 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

$1.6 billion (2.63% of receivables) at the end of 1992 and 
are, in management’s judgment, appropriate given current 
economic circumstances. 

A discussion about the quality of certain elements of the 
Financing segment investment portfolio follows. Further 
details are included in note 14. 

Consumer financing receivables, primarily retailer and auto 
receivables, were $14.8 billion at the end of 1992 and 1991. 
Nonearning receivables were $444 million at the end of 
1992, a 20% decrease from the end of 1991. The provision 
for losses on retailer and auto financing receivables was 
$578 million in 1992, an 8% decrease from $628 million in 
1991, reflecting improvement in consumer delinquencies, 
in part due to increased collection efforts. Most noneam- 
ing receivables were private-label credit card receivables, 
the majority of which were subject to various loss-sharing 
arrangements that provide full or partial recourse to the 
originating retailer. 

Commercial real estate portfolio included $10.5 billion of 
commercial real estate loans classified as finance receiv¬ 
ables at the end of 1992, about the same as the end of 
1991. Such loans were generally secured by first mortgages. 
In addition to loans, the commercial real estate portfolio 
also included $1.1 billion of assets purchased primarily 
from Resolution Trust Corporation (RTC) for resale and 
$1.4 billion of investments in real estate joint ventures, 
both of which are included in other assets. Over the past 
two years, GECS has been one of the largest purchasers of 
assets sold by RTC. Experience to date on value realization 
of these assets has been at least as good as projections at 
the time of purchase. Investments in real estate joint ven¬ 
tures have been made as an integral part of original financ¬ 
ings as well as in conjunction with loan restructurings 
where management believes that continued investment 
in the underlying properties would result in enhanced 
returns. 
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Foreclosed real estate amounted to $304 million and 
$278 million at the end of 1992 and 1991, respectively. 

At December 31, 1992, the commercial real estate port¬ 
folio included loans secured by and investments in a vari¬ 
ety of property types that were well dispersed geographi¬ 
cally. Property types included apartments (40%), office 
buildings (35%), shopping centers (14%), and mixed use, 
industrial and other (11%). These properties were located 
principally across the United States as follows — Mid- 
Atlantic (21%), West (19%), Northeast (17%), Southwest 
(16%), Southeast (12%), Central (8%) — with the remain¬ 
der (7%) across Canada and Europe. Nonearning and 
reduced earning receivables declined to $361 million in 
1992 from $512 million in 1991 — reflecting proactive 
management of delinquent receivables as well as writeoffs. 
Loss provisions for commercial real estate investments 
were $299 million in 1992 ($228 million of receivable loss 
provisions and $71 million of loss provisions for other 
assets), compared with $213 million and $62 million in 
1991 and 1990, respecdvely, as the portfolio continued to 
be adversely affected by the weakened commercial real 
estate market. 

HLTportfolio represents financing provided for highly 
leveraged management buyouts and corporate recapital¬ 
izations. The portion of those investments classified as 
financing receivables was $5.3 billion at the end of 1992 
and $6.5 billion at the end of 1991. The year-end 1992 
balance of amounts that had been written down to esti¬ 
mated fair value and carried in other assets as a result of 
restructuring or in-sub$tance repossession aggregated 
$513 million (net of $224 million in allowances provided 
in 1992), a net decline of $850 million from 1991. Such 
balances were carried at the lower of cost or estimated fair 
value. This decline from 1991 reflects the effect of 1992 
foreclosure and consolidation into GECS of an operating 
company and 1992 loss provisions resulting from deterio¬ 
ration in the value of certain investments, partially offset 
by new additions. 

The HLT portfolio at year-end 1992 included loans and 
investments in diversified industries: cable TV (28% of in¬ 
vestment), retail (19%), media (13%), commercial and in¬ 
dustrial (12%), financial services (10%), health care (5%), 
food and beverage (5%), and broadcasting and other 
(8%). These investments, which comprised approximately 
100 accounts at year-end 1992, were widely dispersed 
throughout the United States and, to a lesser degree, 
Canada and Europe. A substantial majority of this portfolio 
(76%) was positioned at the senior debt level, providing 
greater collateral protection than subordinated and equity 
positions. Even so, the portfolio was adversely affected by 
1992’s stagnant economic climate. Noneaming and re¬ 


duced earning receivables increased to $429 million in 
1992 from $356 million in 1991. Loss provisions for HLT 
investments were $573 million in 1992 ($154 million of re¬ 
ceivables and $419 million of other investment loss provi¬ 
sions) compared with $328 million in 1991 and $410 mil¬ 
lion in 1990. 

GECS’ otherfinancing receivables, in excess of $28 billion, 
consisted primarily of a diverse commercial, industrial and 
equipment loan and lease portfolio. This portfolio grew 
approximately $4 billion during 1992, while nonearning 
and reduced earning receivables increased $22 million to 
$144 million at year end. As discussed in note 17, GECS 
has loans and leases to commercial airlines that aggregated 
about $6 billion at the end of 1992. A combination of 
GECS’ underwriting standards, frequent portfolio quality 
reviews involving senior management, active asset manage¬ 
ment and strong remarketing capabilities have kept losses 
to nominal amounts. Although the airline industry contin¬ 
ued to go through a period of rationalization, at December 
31, 1992, estimated fair values of aircraft collateralizing 
these assets exceeded GECS’ investment. 

B Specially Insurance operating profit of $641 million in 
1992 was 28% higher than the $501 million recorded in 
1991, which was 10% higher than in 1990. The gains pri¬ 
marily reflected higher volume and investment income at 
GECS’ private mortgage and financial guaranty insurance 
businesses. Operating profit of ERC was basically flat dur¬ 
ing the three-year period. 

■ Securities Broker-Dealer (Kidder, Peabody) operating 
profit was $300 million in 1992 and $119 million in 1991. 
This $181 million increase reflected higher investment 
income (principally from fixed income and equity trading 
activities) as well as higher levels of investment banking 
activity. The growth in revenues was partially offset by high¬ 
er interest costs associated with funding increased trading 
positions as well as higher operating and administrative 
expenses, including the current-year impact of certain liti¬ 
gation settlements. Operating profit in 1991 followed a 
loss of about $54 million in 1990. Most aspects of 1991 
operations improved from 1990, with significant contribu¬ 
tions from stronger fixed income and equity trading activi¬ 
ties, higher transaction origination fees and increased re¬ 
tail commissions. 

Entering 1993 , management believes that the diversity and 
strength of GECS’ assets, along with vigilant attention to 
risk management, position it to deal effectively with a 
changing economic environment. 
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Management's Discussion of Financial Resources and Liquidity 


Overview 

This discussion of financial resources and liquidity focuses on 
the Statement of Financial Position (page 28) and the 
Statement of Cash Flows (page 30). 

Throughout the discussion, it is important to differen¬ 
tiate between the businesses of GE and GECS. Although 
GE’s manufacturing and nonfinancial services activities 
involve a variety of different businesses, their underlying 
characteristics are the development, preparation for mar¬ 
ket and the sale of tangible goods and services. Risks and 
rewards are direcdy related to the ability to manage and 
finance those activities. 

GECS’ principal businesses provide financing, insur¬ 
ance and broker-dealer services to third parties. The un¬ 
derlying characteristics of these businesses involve the 
management of financial risk. GECS' risks and rewards 
stem from the abilities of its businesses to continue on a se¬ 
lective basis to design and provide a wide range of financial 
services in a competitive marketplace and to receive ade¬ 
quate compensation for such services. GECS is not a “cap¬ 
tive finance company’’ or a vehicle for “off-balance-sheet 
financing” for GE; very little of GECS’ business is directly 
related to other GE operations. 

Despite the different business profiles of GE and GECS, 
the global commercial airline industry is one significant 
example of an important source of business for both. GE 
assumes financing positions primarily in support of engine 
sales whereas GECS is a significant source of lease and loan 
financing for the industry (see details in note 17). Even 
during the current difficult period in this historically cycli¬ 
cal industry, management believes that the financing posi¬ 
tions are reasonably protected by collateral values and by 
its ability to control assets, either by ownership or by secu¬ 
rity interests. 

The fundamental differences between GE and GECS are 
reflected in the measurements commonly used by inves¬ 
tors, rating agencies and financial analysts. These differ¬ 
ences will become clearer in the discussion that follows 
with respect to the more significant items in the two finan¬ 
cial statements. 

Note 29 contains required disclosures of fair values of fi¬ 
nancial instruments. For reasons stated in that note, man¬ 
agement believes that disclosed values should be viewed 
only as supplemental information having very restricted 
utility. 

Cash flows and liquidity of discontinued operations are dis¬ 
played in the accompanying financial statements separate¬ 
ly from data on continuing operations. Discontinued oper¬ 
ations generated $648 million and $275 million of cash in 
1992 and 1991, respectively, principally from earnings and 
reductions in receivables and inventories. 


Consolidated total assets 

(In billions) $200 


WO 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Statement of Financial Position — continuing operations 

■ Marketable securities carried at market comprise the 
market-making, investing and trading portfolio of Kidder, 
Peabody and, to a lesser degree, investing and trading ac¬ 
tivities of the Specialty Insurance businesses. The increase 
to $24,2 billion at the end of 1992 from $17.9 billion at the 
end of 1991 principally reflected higher levels of govern¬ 
ment securities held in connection with Kidder, Peabody’s 
trading and market-making activities. 

■ Marketable securities — other for each of the last two 
years were mainly investment-grade debt securities held by 
GECS’ Specialty Insurance segment in support of obli¬ 
gations to policy holders. 

■ Securities purchased under agreements to resell (reverse 
repurchase agreements) are related to the liability account 
entitled “Securities sold under agreements to repurchase” 
(repurchase agreements). The former typically represent 
highly liquid, short-term investments of excess funds; the 
latter, borrowing of such funds from others. The balances 
at the end of 1992 and 1991 (both assets and liabilities) 
were solely those of Kidder, Peabody in connection with 
its broker-dealer activities. The current-year increase of 
$7.4 billion primarily reflected the use of these agreements 
to cover increased short securities inventory positions and 
“matched-book” transactions. 

■ GE’s current receivables of $7.5 billion at December 31, 
1992, were about the same as the $7.6 billion at the end of 
1991. Amounts due from customers were $5.3 billion at 
December 31,1992, and $5.7 billion at December 31, 

1991. “Turnover” was 6.9 times in 1992 compared with 
7.0 times in 1991. (Turnover relates receivables to sales 
and is a measurement of asset utilization efficiency.) 
Management believes that the overall condition of cus¬ 
tomer receivables was satisfactory at the end of 1992. Cur¬ 
rent receivables other than amounts owed by customers 
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are amounts that did not originate from sales of GE goods 
or services, such as advances to suppliers in connection 
with large contracts. 

* Inventories were $4.6 billion at the end of 1992 com¬ 
pared with $5.3 billion at December 31, 1991. Inventory 
turnover was 5.3 times in 1992, up 0.6 turns from 4.7 times 
in 1991 and 1990. As with receivables turnover, inventory 
turnover is a measurement of efficient use of resources. 
Significant inventory decreases in 1992 were achieved in 
Aircraft Engines (reduced manufacturing cycle times) and 
Appliances (reduced order-to-delivery cycle times). Last-in, 
first-out (LIFO) revaluations decreased $204 million in 
1992 compared with a decrease of $141 million in 1991 
and an increase of $89 million in 1990. Included in these 
changes were decreases of $183 million, $111 million and 
$15 million (1992, 1991 and 1990, respectively) resulting 
from lower inventory levels. There were modest overall 
price decreases in 1991 and 1992 compared with a price 
increase in 1990. 

■ GECS 9 financing receivables of $59.4 billion at year-end 
1992 were $3.6 billion higher than at December 31,1991. 
These receivables are discussed on page 37 and in note 14, 

■ Property\ plant and equipment (including equipment 
leased to others) was $20.4 billion at December 31, 1992, 
up $2.1 billion. GE’s property, plant and equipment con¬ 
sists of investments for its own productive use, whereas the 
largest element of GECS’ investment is in equipment that is 
provided to third parties on operating leases. Details by 
category of investment can be found in note 15. 

GE’s total expenditures for new plant and equipment 
during 1992 were $1,4 billion, down $0.7 billion from 
1991. The decrease was primarily attributable to lower ex¬ 
penditures related to capacity increases. Total expendi¬ 
tures for the past five years were $9.9 billion, of which 28% 
was to increase capacity; 24% was to increase productivity; 
13% was to replace and renew older equipment; 11% was 
to support new business start-ups; and 24% was for such 
other purposes as to improve research and development 
facilities and to provide for safety and environmental 
protection. 

GECS added $4.5 billion to its equipment leased to oth¬ 
ers during 1992, including $1.5 billion through acquisi¬ 
tions of new affiliates or businesses. 

■ Intangible assets were $9.5 billion at year-end 1992. The 
majority of this consolidated total was GE’s intangibles, 
which were $6.6 billion, about the same as the end of 1991. 

B All other assets totaled $16.6 billion at year-end 1992, 
up $2.4 billion from $14.2 billion a year earlier. The prin¬ 
cipal reason for GE’s increase of $0.7 billion was the pre¬ 
paid pension asset. GECS’ increase of $1.8 billion relates 


principally to assets acquired for resale, including 
mortgages held for resale associated with the mortgage¬ 
servicing businesses, and purchases of real estate assets 
from Resolution Trust Corporation. 

■ Total borrowings on a consolidated basis aggregated 
$81.8 billion at December 31, 1992, compared with $74.0 
billion at the end of 1991. The major debt-rating agencies 
evaluate the financial condition of GE and of GE Capital 
(GECS’ major public borrowing entity) differently because 
of their disdnct bttsiness characteristics. Using criteria 
appropriate to each and considering their combined 
strength, those major rating agencies continue to give the 
highest ratings to debt of both GE and GE Capital. 

GE has agreed to make payments to GE Capital to the 
extent necessary to cause GE Capital’s consolidated ratio of 
earnings to fixed charges to be not less than 1.10. For the 
years 1992,1991 and 1990 such ratios were 1.44,1.34 and 
1.31, respectively, substantially above the level at which pay¬ 
out would be required. Three years advance notice is re¬ 
quired to terminate this agreement. 

GE’s total borrowings were $6.9 billion at year-end 1992 
($3.5 billion short-term, $3,4 billion long-term), a decrease 
of about $1.0 billion (principally long-term) from year-end 
1991. The decrease was possible as a result of record cash 
provided from operating activities and reduced capital 
expenditures. GE’s total debt at the end of 1992 equaled 
22.4% of total capital, down 3.8 points from the end of 
1991. This relationship of debt to total capital is sound and 
continues well within the range of what would be expected 
of a strong industrial enterprise. 

GECS’ total borrowings were $75.1 billion at December 
31,1992, of which $53.2 billion was due in 1993 and $21.9 
billion was due in subsequent years. Comparable amounts 
at the end of 1991 were: $66.4 billion total; $48.1 billion 
due within one year; and $18.3 billion due thereafter. 
GECS’ composite interest rates are discussed on page 37. 


GE borrowings as a percent of total capital invested 



1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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A large portion of GECS’ borrowings was commercial pa¬ 
per ($42.2 billion and $38.8 billion at the end of 1992 and 
1991, respectively). Most of this commercial paper is issued 
by GE Capital. The average remaining terms and interest 
rates of GE Capital’s commercial paper were 34 days and 
3.57% at the end of 1992 compared with 36 days and 
5.13% at the end of 1991. GE Capital’s ratio of debt to eq¬ 
uity (leverage) was 7.91 to 1 at the end of 1992 compared 
with 7.80 to 1 at the end of 1991. This relationship is be¬ 
lieved to be sound and is appropriate for a highly rated fi¬ 
nancial services enterprise. 

Note 18 provides details of short-term and long-term 
borrowings. 

Statement of Cash Flows — continuing operations 

The Statement of Cash Flows (page 30) depicts cash flows 
by three broad categories — operating activities, investing 
activities and financing activities. Because cash manage¬ 
ment activities of GE and GECS are separate and distinct, it 
is more useful to review the separate cash flows statements 
than the consolidated statement. 

GE 

GE’s cash and equivalents aggregated $1.2 billion at the 
end of 1992, higher by $0.2 billion than at the end of 1991. 
During 1992, GE generated $5.3 billion in cash from its 
operating activities, including $0.7 billion from discontin¬ 
ued operations. This provided resources to pay $1.9 billion 
in dividends to share owners, to invest $1.4 billion in new 
plant and equipment, to repurchase $1.2 billion of the 
Company’s common stock and to reduce total debt by 
$1.0 billion. Management continually evaluates financing 
alternatives. Because of attractive short-term interest rates, 
it elected to maintain relatively high short-term debt levels, 
resulting, as in 1991, in an excess of current liabilities over 
current assets. 

Operating activities are the principal source of GE’s cash 
flows. Over the past three years, operating activities have 
provided more than $11.8 billion of cash. Principal ongo¬ 
ing applications are investment in new plant and equip¬ 
ment ($5.5 billion total over the past three years) and pay¬ 
ment of dividends to share owners ($5.4 billion total over 
the past three years). In addition, the Company repur¬ 
chased and placed into treasury $4.8 billion of its common 
stock during the past three years. GE plans to conclude its 
share repurchase program at $5 billion, which is expected 
to be reached by the end of the first half of 1993. Expendi¬ 
tures for new plant and equipment are expected to remain 
at about $1.5 billion for 1993 as the short-term need for 


Total assets of GECS 
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additional manufacturing capacity continues to be re¬ 
duced because of relatively flat demand and aggressive 
cycle-time improvement programs across the Company. 

Based on past performance and current expectations, in 
combination with the financial flexibility that comes with 
the highest credit ratings, management believes that GE is 
in a sound position to continue making long-term invest¬ 
ments for future growth, including selective acquisitions 
and investments in joint ventures, to reduce current debt 
levels and to grow dividends in line with earnings. 

GECS 

GECS’ primary source of cash is financing activities involv¬ 
ing the continued rollover of short-term borrowings and 
appropriate addition of borrowings with a reasonable bal¬ 
ance of maturities. Over the last three years, GECS’ bor¬ 
rowings with maturities of 90 days or less have increased by 
$13.7 billion. New borrowings of $35.6 billion having ma¬ 
turities longer than 90 days were added during those years, 
while $22.1 billion of such longer-term borrowings were re¬ 
tired. GECS also has generated significant cash from oper¬ 
ating activities, $13.5 billion during the past three years. 

GECS’ principal use of cash has been investing in assets 
to grow its businesses. Additions to financing receivables 
were $17.5 billion of the $38.4 billion GECS invested over 
the past three years. During those years, GECS also invest¬ 
ed $9.3 billion to acquire new businesses and $8.5 billion 
in new equipment, principally for lease to others. 

With the financial flexibility that comes with excellent 
credit ratings, management believes GECS is well posi¬ 
tioned to meet the global needs of its customers for capital 
and to continue providing GE share owners with good re¬ 
turns on their investment in GECS. 
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Management's Discussion of Selected Financial Data 


Selectedfinancial data summarizes on the opposite page 
some data frequently requested about General Electric 
Company and provides a record that may be useful for re¬ 
viewing trends. The data are divided into three sections: 
upper portion — consolidated information; middle por¬ 
tion — GE data that reflect various conventional measure¬ 
ments for industrial enterprises; and lower portion — 
GECS data that reflect key information and ratios perti¬ 
nent to capital services. Except as noted, these comments 
pertain only to GE’s continuing operations. 

GE’s total research and development expenditures were 
$1,896 million in 1992 compared with $1,866 million the 
previous year. Of the 1992 expenditures, $1,353 million 
was from GE’s own funds, an increase of $157 million from 
1991. Expenditures from funds provided from customers 
(mainly the U.S. government) were $543 million in 1992, 
$127 million less than the year before. The Aircraft En¬ 
gines, Medical Systems, Plastics and Power Systems busi¬ 
nesses account for the largest share of GE’s research and 
development expenditures from both Company and cus¬ 
tomer funds. Expenditures in the discontinued Aerospace 
businesses, not included in the above totals, amounted to 
$1,911 million and $2,188 million in 1992 and 1991, re¬ 
spectively, primarily from funds provided by customers. 
GE’s total backlog of firm unfilled orders at the end of 1992 
was $25.4 billion, a slight decrease from $26.0 billion at 
year-end 1991. Orders constituting this backlog may be 
canceled or deferred by customers, subject in certain cases 
to cancellation penalties. Comments on unfilled orders for 
businesses with relatively long manufacturing cycles can be 
found in the discussion of Industry Segments, which be¬ 
gins on page 33. About 43% of the 1992 total unfilled 
orders was scheduled to be shipped in 1993 with most of 
the remainder to be shipped in the two years after that. For 
comparison, about 43% of the 1991 backlog was expected 
to be shipped in 1992. Backlog for the discontinued Aero¬ 
space businesses, not included in the above totals, was 
$5.8 billion and $6.7 billion at the end of 1992 and 1991, 
respectively. 

Regarding environmental matters, the operations of the Com¬ 
pany, like those of other companies engaged in similar 
businesses, involve the use, disposal and cleanup of sub¬ 
stances regulated under environmental protection laws. 

In 1992, GE had capital expenditures of about $110 mil¬ 
lion for projects related to the environment. The com¬ 
parable amount in 1991 was about $135 million. These 
amounts exclude expenditures for remedial actions, which 
are discussed in the next paragraph. Capital expenditures 


for environmental purposes have included pollution con¬ 
trol devices such as waste-water treatment plants, ground- 
water monitoring devices, air strippers or separators, and 
incinerators at new and existing facilities constructed or 
upgraded in the normal course of business. Consistent 
with GE’s policies stressing environmental responsibility, 
average annual capital expenditures other than for reme¬ 
dial projects are presently expected to range between $100 
million and $180 million over the next two years. This level 
is in line with existing levels for new or expanded programs 
to build facilities or modify manufacturing processes to 
minimize waste and reduce emissions. 

The Company also is involved in a sizable number of re¬ 
medial actions to clean up hazardous wastes as required by 
federal and state laws. Such statutes require that responsi¬ 
ble parties fund remedial actions regardless of fault, legali¬ 
ty of original disposal or ownership of a disposal site. In 
1992, GE spent approximately $120 million on remedial 
cleanups and related studies, about the same as was spent 
for such purposes in 1991. It is presently expected that re¬ 
medial cleanups and related studies will require average 
annual expenditures in the range of $140 million to 
$170 million over the next two years. 

It is difficult to estimate reasonably the level of environ¬ 
mental expenditures beyond two years due to a number of 
uncertainties, including uncertainties about the status of 
the law, regulation, technology, insurance coverage of GE 
costs and information related to individual sites. Subject 
to the foregoing, Company management believes that cap¬ 
ital expenditures and remedial actions to comply with the 
present laws governing environmental protection will not 
have a material effect upon GE’s capital expenditures, 
earnings or competitive position. 


Consolidated employment of continuing operations 
at year end 

(In thousands} 250 



1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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Selected Financial Data 


(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

Revenues 

$ 57,073 

$ 54,629 

$ 52,619 

$ 49,135 

$ 44,652 

Earnings from continuing operations 

4,305 

3,984 

3,889 

3,503 

2,984 

Earnings from discontinued operations 

420 

451 

414 

436 

402 

Earnings before accounting change 

4,725 

4,435 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

Net earnings 

4,725 

2,636 

4,303 

3,939 

3,386 

Dividends declared 

1,985 

1,808 

1,696 

1,537 

1,314 

Earned on average share owners’ equity 

20 . 9 % 

12.2% 

20.2% 

20.0% 

19.4% 

Per share 

Earnings from continuing operations 

$ 5.02 

$ 4.58 

$ 4.38 

$ 3.88 

$ 3.31 

Earnings from discontinued operations 

0.49 

0.52 

0.47 

0.48 

0.44 

Earnings before accounting change 

5.51 

5.10 

4.85 

4.36 

3.75 

Net earnings 

5.51 

3.03 

4.85 

4.36 

3.75 

Dividends declared 

2.32 

2.08 

1.92 

1.70 

1.46 

Stock price range 

87 j / 2 - 72 3 /4 

78 ! /8-53 

75>/2-50 

64 3 /4-431/2 

47 7 /s-38 3 /8 

Total assets 

192,876 

166,508 

152,000 

126,121 

107,812 

Long-term borrowings 

25,376 

22,681 

21,043 

16,110 

15,082 

Shares outstanding — average (in thousands) 

857,198 

868,931 

887,552 

904,223 

901,780 

Share owner accounts — average 

481,000 

495,000 

506,000 

526,000 

529,000 

Employees at year end 

United States 

173,000 

178,000 

188,000 

192,000 

200,000 

Other countries 

58,000 

62,000 

62,000 

48,000 

42,000 

Discontinued operations (primarily U.S.) 

37,000 

44,000 

48,000 

52,000 

56,000 

Total employees 

268,000 

284,000 

298,000 

292,000 

298,000 


GE data 











Short-term borrowings 

$ 

3,448 

$ 

3,482 

$ 

2,721 

$ 

1,696 

$ 

1,861 

Long-term borrowings 


3,420 


4,332 


4,048 


3,947 


4,330 

Minority interest 


350 


353 


288 


283 


228 

Share owners’ equity 


23,459 


21,683 


21,680 


20,890 


18,466 

Total capital invested 

$ 

30,677 

$ 

29,850 

$ 

28,737 

$ 

26,816 

$ 24,885 

Return on average total capital invested 


16 . 9 % 


11.1% 


17.4% 


17.0% 


16.4% 

Borrowings as a percentage of total capital invested 


22 - 4 % 


26.2% 


23.6% 


21.0% 


24.9% 

Working capital 

$ 

( 822 ) 

$ 

(231) 

$ 

813 

$ 

2,125 

$ 

2,251 

Property, plant and equipment additions 


1,445 


2,164 


2,102 


2,073 


2,079 

Year-end orders backlog 


25,434 


26,049 


25,195 


22,473 


20,147 

GECS data 











Earnings before accounting change 

$ 

1,499 

$ 

1,275 

$ 

1,094 

$ 

927 

$ 

788 

Net earnings 


1,499 


1,256 


1,094 


927 


788 

Share owner’s equity 


8,884 


7,758 


6,833 


6,069 


4,819 

Earned on average share owner’s equity 


18 . 0 % 


17.0% 


16.6% 


17.6% 


18.0% 

Borrowings from others 

$ 

75,140 

f 

66,420 

$ 

57,400 

$ 

47,905 

$ 

39,593 

Ratio of debt to equity (GE Capital) 


7 . 91:1 


7.80:1 


7.77:1 


7.80:1 


7.67:1 

Total assets of GE Capital 

$ 

92,632 

$ 

80,528 

$ 

70,385 

$ 

58,696 

$ 

47,766 

Reserve coverage on financing receivables 


2 . 63 % 


2.63% 


2.63% 


2.63% 


2.63% 

Insurance premiums written 

$ 

2,900 

$ 

2,155 

$ 

1,981 

$ 

1,819 

$ 

1,809 

Securities broker-dealer earned income 


4,022 


3,346 


2,923 


2,897 


2,316 


Prior-period data have been reclassified, when necessary, for discontinued operations. See note 6 to the consolidated financial statements for information 
about the 1991 accounting change. “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GECS” means 
General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (formerly General Electric Financial Sendees, Inc,) and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions 
between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the "consolidated information.” 
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Management's Discussion of Financial Responsibility 


The financial data in this report, including the audited fi¬ 
nancial statements, have been prepared by management 
using the best available information and applying judg¬ 
ment. Accounting principles used in preparing the finan¬ 
cial statements are those that are generally accepted in the 
United States. 

Management believes that a sound, dynamic system of 
internal financial controls that balances benefits and costs 
provides the best safeguard for Company assets. Profes¬ 
sional financial managers are responsible for implement¬ 
ing and overseeing the financial control system, reporting 
on management's stewardship of the assets entrusted to it 
by share owners and maintaining accurate records. 

GE is dedicated to the highest standards of integrity, 
ethics and social responsibility. This dedication is reflect¬ 
ed in written policy statements covering, among other sub¬ 
jects, environmental protection, potentially conflicting 
outside interests of employees, compliance with antitrust 
laws, proper business practices, and adherence to the 
highest standards of conduct and practices in transactions 
with the U.S. government. Management continually em¬ 
phasizes to all employees that even the appearance of im¬ 
propriety can erode public confidence in the Company. 
Ongoing education and communication programs and re¬ 


view activities such as those conducted by the Company's 
Policy Compliance Review Board are designed to create a 
strong compliance culture — one that encourages em¬ 
ployees to raise their policy questions and concerns, and 
prohibits retribution for doing so. 

KPMG Peat Marwick provide an objective, independent 
review of management’s discharge of its obligations relat¬ 
ing to the fairness of reporting operating results and fi¬ 
nancial condition. Their report for 1992 appears below. 

The Audit Committee of the Board (consisting solely of 
Directors from outside GE) maintains an ongoing ap¬ 
praisal — on behalf of share owners — of the adequacy of 
internal financial controls, the activities and indepen¬ 
dence of the independent auditors and the activities of the 
Company's internal audit staff. This committee also re¬ 
views the Company's financial reporting process and com¬ 
pliance with key Company policies. 




WCU\^— 


John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Execudve Officer 

February 12, 1993 


Dennis D. Dammerman 
Senior Vice President 
Finance 


Independent Auditors' Report 

To Share Owners and Board of Directors of 
General Electric Company 

We have audited the accompanying statement of financial 
position of General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates as of December 31, 1992 and 1991, and the relat¬ 
ed statements of earnings and cash flows for each of the 
years in the three-year period ended December 31, 1992. 
These consolidated financial statements are the responsi¬ 
bility of the Company’s management. Our responsibility is 
to express an opinion on these consolidated financial 
statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require that 
we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assur¬ 
ance about whether the financial statements are free of 
material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a 
test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures 
in the financial statements. An audit also includes assess¬ 
ing the accounting principles used and significant esti¬ 


mates made by management, as well as evaluating the 
overall financial statement presentation. We believe that 
our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial statements 
appearing on pages 26-31 and 45-62 present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of General Electric 
Company and consolidated affiliates at December 31,1992 
and 1991, and the results of their operations and their cash 
flows for each of the years in the three-year period ended 
December 31, 1992, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles. 

As discussed in note 6 to the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments, the Company changed its method of accounting 
for postretirement benefits other than pensions in 1991. 






KPMG Peat Marwick 
Stamford, Connecticut 


February 12, 1993 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


Note 



Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 


Consolidation. The consolidated financial statements rep¬ 
resent the adding together of all companies in which Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company directly or indirectly has a majority 
ownership or otherwise controls (“affiliated companies”). 
Results of companies that are 20% to 50% owned by GE or 
General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (GECS), formerly 
General Electric Financial Services, Inc., are included in 
the financial statements on a “one-line” basis (“associated 
companies”). Results of the Aerospace and certain other 
businesses which are under agreement to be transferred to 
a new company controlled by the share owners of Martin 
Marietta Corporation have been classified as discontinued 
operations (see note 2). 

Financial statement presentation. Financial data and related 
measurements are presented in the following categories. 

■ GE (also referred to as “GE except GECS”). This repre¬ 
sents the adding together of all affiliated companies except 
GECS, which is presented on a one-line basis. 

■ GECS . This affiliate owns all of the common stock of 
General Electric Capital Corporation (GE Capital), Em¬ 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation (ERC) and Kidder, 
Peabody Group Inc. (Kidder, Peabody). These affiliates 
and their respective affiliates are consolidated in the GECS 
columns and constitute its business. 

■ Consolidated, These data represent the adding 
together of GE and GECS. 

The effects of transactions among related companies 
within and between each of the above-mentioned groups 
are eliminated. Transactions between GE and GECS are 
not material. 

Reclassification, Prior-period data shown in the financial 
statements and the related notes have been reclassified, as 
appropriate, to reflect discontinued operations. 

Sales of goods and sendees, A sale is recorded when title pass¬ 
es to the customer or when services are performed in ac¬ 
cordance with contracts. 

GECS’ revenues from operations (“earned income”). Income 
on all loans is recognized on the interest method. Accrual 
of interest income is suspended when collection of an ac¬ 
count becomes doubtful, generally after the account be¬ 
comes 90 days delinquent. 

Financing lease income which includes investment tax 
credits and residual values is recorded on the interest 
method so as to produce a level yield on funds not yet re¬ 
covered. Unguaranteed residual values included in lease 
income are based primarily on independent appraisals of 
the values of leased assets remaining at expiration of the 
lease terms. 


Operating lease income is recognized on a straight-line 
basis over the term of underlying leases. 

Origination, commitment and other nonrefundablefees 
related to fundings are deferred and recorded in earned 
income on the interest method. Commitment fees related 
to loans not expected to be funded and line-of-credit fees 
are deferred and recorded in earned income on a straight- 
line basis over the period to which the fees relate. Syndica¬ 
tion fees are recorded in earned income at the time related 
services are performed unless significant contingencies 
exist. 

Premiums on short-duration insurance contracts are 
reported as earned income over the terms of the related 
reinsurance treaties or insurance policies. In general, 
earned premiums are calculated on a pro rata basis or are 
determined based on reports received from reinsureds. 
Premium adjustments under retrospectively rated reinsur¬ 
ance contracts are recorded based on estimated losses and 
loss expenses, including both case and incurred-but-not- 
reported reserves. Revenues on long-duration contracts 
are reported as earned when due. 

Kidder, Peabody's proprietary securities and commodi¬ 
ties transactions, unrealized gains and losses on open con¬ 
tractual commitments (principally financial futures), for¬ 
ward contracts on U.S. government and federal agency 
securities, and when-issued securities are recorded on a 
trade-date basis. Customer transactions and related reve¬ 
nues and expenses, investment banking revenues from 
management fees, sales concessions and underwriting fees 
are recorded on a setdement-date basis. Advisory fees are 
recorded as revenues when services are substantially com¬ 
pleted and the revenue is reasonably determinable. 
Depreciation and amortization. The cost of most of GE’s 
manufacturing plant and equipment is depreciated using 
an accelerated method based primarily on a sum-of-the- 
years digits formula. If manufacturing plant and equip¬ 
ment is subject to abnormal economic conditions or obso¬ 
lescence, additional depreciation is provided. 

The cost of GECS’ equipment leased toothers on oper¬ 
ating leases is amortized, principally on a straight-line ba¬ 
sis, to estimated net salvage value over the lease term or 
over the estimated economic life of the equipment. De¬ 
preciation of property and equipment for GECS' own use 
is recorded on either a sum-of-the-years digits formula or a 
straight-line basis over the lives of the assets. 

Recognition of losses on financing receivables and investments. 
GE Capital maintains an allowance for losses on financing 
receivables at an amount that it believes is sufficient to pro¬ 
vide adequate protection against future losses in the port¬ 
folio. Collateral that is formally or substantively repos¬ 
sessed in satisfaction of a loan receivable is written down 
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against the allowances for losses to estimated fair value and 
transferred to other assets. Subsequent to such transfer, 
these assets are carried at the lower of cost or estimated 
current fair value. This accounting has been employed 
principally for highly leveraged transactions (HLT) and 
real estate loans. 

See note 8 for further information on GECS’ allowance 
for losses on financing receivables. 

Cash equivalents . Marketable securities with original maturi¬ 
ties of three months or less are included in cash equiva¬ 
lents unless held for trading or investment. 

Marketable securities . Marketable securities of Kidder, 
Peabody are held for trading and carried at market value 
with the difference between costand market value includ¬ 
ed in operations. Other marketable securities held at 
December 31, 1991, by all other GECS affiliates, principal¬ 
ly debt securities held by insurance affiliates, were intend¬ 
ed to be held to maturity and were accounted for at amor¬ 
tized cost. At December 31, 1992, certain such securities 
were classified as available for sale as described in Note 11. 
Accounting for investments in debt securities is presently 
under review by the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board. Pending further authoritative guidance on such 
accounting, marketable debt securities held by insurance 
affiliates that are available for sale are recorded at the low¬ 
er of aggregate cost or market. Marketable equity securi- 
ues held by insurance affiliates are carried at market value. 
Unrealized gains or losses on marketable equity securities 
and unrealized losses on marketable debt securities, less 
applicable deferred taxes, are recognized in equity. An 
unrealized loss determined to be other than temporary is 
recognized in operations. 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell (reverse repur¬ 
chase agreements) and securities sold under agreements to re¬ 
purchase (repurchase agreements). Repurchase and reverse 
repurchase agreements are treated by Kidder, Peabody as 
financing transactions and are carried at the contract 
amount at which the securities subsequently will be resold 
or reacquired. Repurchase agreements relate either to 
marketable securities, which are carried at market value, 
or to securities obtained pursuant to reverse repurchase 
agreements. It is Kidder, Peabody’s policy to take posses¬ 
sion of securities subject to reverse repurchase agree¬ 
ments. Kidder, Peabody monitors the market value of the 
underlying securities in relation to the related receivable, 
including accrued interest, and requests additional collat¬ 
eral if appropriate. 

Inventories . Virtually all of GE’s U.S. inventories are stated 
on a last-in, first-out (LIFO) basis; international invento¬ 
ries are primarily stated on a first-in, first-out (FIFO) basis. 
None of the inventories exceed realizable values. 

Intangible assets ♦ Goodwill is amortized over its estimated 
period of benefit and other intangible assets over their esti¬ 
mated lives. The amortization period does not exceed 40 
years, and amortization is generally on a straight-line basis. 


Deferred insurance acquisition costs . For the property and 
casualty business, these costs are amortized as the related 
premiums are earned. For the life insurance business, 
these costs are amortized over the premium-paying periods 
of the contracts in proportion either to anticipated premi¬ 
um income or to gross profit, as appropriate. Deferred in¬ 
surance acquisition costs are reviewed for recoverability; 
for short-duration contracts, anticipated investment in¬ 
come is considered in making recoverability evaluations. 


Note 



Discontinued Operations 


On November 23, 1992, General Electric Company and 
Martin Marietta Corporation (MMC) announced that they 
had reached a definitive agreement under which GE’s 
Aerospace business segment; GE Government Services, 
Inc.; and an operating component of GE that operates 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory under a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Energy are to be transferred to a new 
company controlled by the share owners of MMC. The 
transaction, which has been valued at $3.05 billion, has 
been approved by both MMC’s and GE’s Boards of 
Directors and, subject to government review and the 
approval of MMC share owners, is expected to close 
during the first half of 1993. 


Net assets of discontinued operations have been segre¬ 
gated in the Statement of Financial Position. Summary op¬ 
erating results of discontinued operations are as follows. 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Revenues 

$5,231 

$5,631 

$5,820 

Earnings before income taxes 

668 

710 

662 

Provision for income taxes 

248 

259 

248 

Net earnings from discontinued 
operations 

420 

451 

414 


3 

Note GE Other Income 

(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Royalty and technical 




agreements 

$384 

$394 

$336 

Associated companies 

Marketable securities and bank 

195 

156 

93 

deposits 

73 

78 

84 

Customer financing 

Other investments 

40 

71 

36 

Interest 

22 

18 

13 

Dividends 

18 

3 

4 

Other sundry items 

80 

78 

136 


$812 

$798 

$702 


h 
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Note 



GECS Revenues from Operations 


Note 



Pension and Other Retiree Benefits 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Time sales, loan, investment 
and other income 

$10,464 

$ 9,790 

$ 9,192 

Financing leases 

2,151 

1,836 

1,457 

Operating lease rentals 

2,444 

2,205 

1,806 

Premium and commission 
income of insurance affiliates 

2,687 

2,008 

1,870 

Commissions and fees of 
securities broker-dealer 

694 

560 

449 


$18,440 

$16,399 

$14,774 


Included in earned income from financing leases were 
gains on the sale of equipment at lease completion of 
$126 million in 1992, $147 million in 1991 and $93 million 
in 1990. 

Noncancelable future rentals due from customers for 
equipment on operating leases as of December 31, 1992, 
totaled $5,538 million and are due as follows; $1,747 mil¬ 
lion in 1993; $1,407 million in 1994; $816 million in 1995; 
$402 million in 1996; $280 million in 1997; and $886 mil¬ 
lion thereafter. 

Amortization of deferred investment tax credit was 
$26 million in 1992, $25 million in 1991 and $34 million 
in 1990. 


Note 



Supplemental Cost Details 


Company-funded research and development aggregated 
$1,353 million in 1992, $1,196 million in 1991 and $1,261 
million in 1990. 


Rental expense under operating leases was* as follows. 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

GE 

$683 

$675 

$620 

GECS 

331 

169 

159 


At December 31, 1992, minimum rental commitments 
under noncancelable operating leases aggregated $2,502 
million and $3,124 million for GE and GECS, respectively. 
Amounts payable over the next five years are as follows. 


(In millions) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

GE 

$431 

$337 

$243 

$149 

S110 

GECS 

341 

309 

286 

274 

258 


GE’s selling, general and administrative expense totaled 
$5,319 million, $5,422 million and $5,262 million in 1992, 
1991 and 1990, respectively. 


GE and its affiliates sponsor a number of pension, retiree 
health and life insurance and other retiree benefit plans. 
Principal plans are discussed below; other plans are not 
significant individually or in the aggregate. 

The 1991 accounting change was to implement Statement 
of Financial Accounting Standards (SFAS) No. 106 — 
“Employers’ Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other 
Than Pensions” using the immediate recognition transi¬ 
tion option, effective as of January 1, 1991. 

SFAS No, 106 requires recognition, during employees 1 
service with the Company, of the cost of their retiree 
health and life insurance benefits. At January 1,1991, the 
accumulated postretirement benefit obligation was $4,287 
million; however, $1,577 million of this obligation had 
been provided through the fair market value of related 
trust assets ($1,037 million) and recorded liabilities ($540 
million), resulting in a pretax adjustment (i.e., transition 
obligation) of $2,710 million. The effect on net earnings 
and share owners’ equity was $1,799 million ($2.07 per 
share) after deferred tax benefit of $911 million. Aside 
from the one-time effect of the adjustment, adoption of 
SFAS No. 106 was not material to 1991 financial results. 

Prior to 1991, GE health benefits for eligible retirees 
under age 65 and eligible dependents were generally 
included in costs as covered expenses were paid. For eligi¬ 
ble retirees and spouses over age 65, the present value of 
future health benefits was included in costs in the year the 
retiree became eligible for benefits. The present value of 
future life insurance benefits for each eligible retiree was 
included in costs in the year of retirement. 

Principal pension plans are the GE Pension Plan and the 
GE Supplementary Pension Plan. 

The GE Pension Plan covers substantially all GE em¬ 
ployees in the United States and approximately 50% of 
GECS employees. Generally, benefits are based on the 
greater of a formula recognizing career earnings or a for¬ 
mula recognizing length of service and final average earn¬ 
ings. Benefit provisions are subject to collective bargain¬ 
ing. At the end of 1992, the GE Pension Plan covered 
approximately 494,000 participants, including 191,000 
employees, 132,000 former employees with vested rights 
to future benefits, and 171,000 retirees or beneficiaries 
receiving benefits. 

The GE Supplementary Pension Plan is an unfunded 
plan providing supplementary retirement benefits primar¬ 
ily to higher-level, longer-service professional and manage¬ 
rial employees in the United States. 

Principal retiree benefit plans generally provide health and 
life insurance benefits to employees who retire under the 
GE Pension Plan with 10 or more years of service. Benefit 
provisions are subject to collective bargaining. At the end 
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of 1992, the plans covered approximately 241,000 retirees 
and dependents. 

Discontinued operations — pension plan assets are expected 
to be transferred to new pension plans in conjunction with 
the discontinued operations. The amount of the transfer 
will be based on, among other things, the employees who 
actually transfer. Amounts relating to the discontinued op¬ 
erations have not been fully segregated in the following 
discussion. 


Employer costs for principal pension and retiree health and 
life insurance benefit plans follow. 


Cost {income) for pension plans 

(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Benefit cost for service during 
the year — net of employee 
contributions 

$ 494 

$ 446 $ 425 

Interest cost on benefit obligation 

1,502 

1,400 

1,315 

Actual return on plan assets 

(1,562) 

(4,331) 

260 

Unrecognized portion of return 

(584) 

2,272 

(1,988) 

Amortization 

(436) 

(483) 

(392) 

Pension cost (income) (a) 

$ (586) 

$ (696) $ (380) 


(a) Pension cost (income) for continuing operations was $ (494) million 
for 1992, $(576) million for 1991 and $(293) million for 1990. 


Cost (income) for retiree health and life plans 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Retiree health plans 

Benefit cost for service during 
the year — net of retiree 

contributions 

$ 62 

$ 65 

Interest cost on benefit obligation 

203 

214 

Actual return on plan assets 

(4) 

(9) 

Unrecognized portion of return 

— 

5 

Amortization 

(40) 

(33) 

Retiree health cost (b) 

$221 

$242 

Retiree life plans 

Benefit cost for service during 

the year 

$ 24 

$ 23 

Interest cost on benefit obligation 

110 

104 

Actual return on plan assets 

(78) 

(129) 

Unrecognized portion of return 

(20) 

39 

Amortization 

2 

— 

Retiree life cost (b) 

$ 38 

$ 37 


(b) Retiree health and life cost for continuing operations was $213 million 
for 1992, $218 million for 1991 and $208 million for 1990. 


Actuarial assumptions used to determine 1992 and 1991 
costs and benefit obligations for principal plans include 
a discount rate of 9.0% (8.5% for 1990) and an average 
rate of future increases in benefit compensation of 6.0% 
(6.5% for 1990). Recognized return on plan assets for 
1992 and 1991 was determined by applying the expected 
long-term rate of return of 9.5% (8.5% for 1990) to the 
market-related value of assets. The assumed rate of future 
increases in per capita cost of health care benefits (the 
health care cost trend rate) was 13.0% for 1991, decreasing 
to 12.5% for 1992 and gradually decreasing to 6.6% for the 
year 2050. These trend rates reflect GE’s prior experience 


and management’s expectation that future rates will de¬ 
cline. Increasing the health care cost trend rates by one 
percentage point would increase the accumulated post¬ 
retirement benefit obligation by $50 million and would 
increase annual aggregate service and interest costs by 
$5 million. In connection with its 1993 annual funding 
review, GE may revise certain actuarial assumptions 
effective January 1, 1993; however, it is anticipated that 
any such revisions would increase benefit obligations 
by no more than 5%. 

Gains and losses that occur because actual experience 
differs from actuarial assumptions are amortized over the 
average future service period of employees. Amounts allo¬ 
cable to prior service for plan amendments are amortized 
in a similar manner. 

Funding policy for the GE Pension Plan is to contribute 
amounts sufficient to meet minimum funding require¬ 
ments set forth in employee benefit and tax laws plus such 
additional amounts as GE may determine to be appropri¬ 
ate from time to time. GE has not made contributions 
since 1987 because the fully funded status of the GE Pen¬ 
sion Plan precludes current tax deduction and because any 
Company contribution would require the Company to pay 
annual excise taxes. The present value of future life insur¬ 
ance benefits for each eligible retiree is funded in the year 
of retirement. In general, retiree health benefits are paid as 
covered expenses are incurred. 

The following table compares the market-related value 
of assets with the present value of benefit obligations, rec¬ 
ognizing the effects of future compensation and service. 
The market-related value of assets is based on cost plus 
recognition of market appreciation and depreciation in 
the portfolio over five years, a method that reduces the im¬ 
pact of short-term market fluctuations. 


Funded status of principal plans 

December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Pension plans 

Market-related value of assets 

$24,204 

$23,192 

Projected benefit obligation 

17,999 

17,355 

Retiree health and life plans 
Market-related value of assets 

1,220 

1,124 

Accumulated postretirement benefit 
obligation 

3,743 

3,675 


Schedules reconciling the benefit obligations for princi¬ 
pal plans with GE’s recorded liabilities in the Statement of 
Financial Position are shown on the following page. 
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Reconciliation of benefit obligation 
with recorded liability 

Pension 

Retiree health 

Retiree life 

December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

Benefit obligation 

$ 17,999 

$17,355 

$2,416 

$2,414 

$ 1,327 

$ 1,261 

Fair value of trust assets 

Unamortized balances 

(26,466) 

(26,133) 

(32) 

(50) 

(1,221) 

(1,121) 

SFAS No. 87 transition gain 

1,231 

1,385 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Experience gains (losses) 

4,939 

5,784 

(394) 

(364) 

(21) 

13 

Plan amendments 

(518) 

(577) 

764 

829 

— 

— 

Recorded prepaid asset 

3,310 

2,657 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Recorded liability 

$ 495 

$ 471 

$ 2,754 

$ 2,829 

$ 85 

$ 153 


The portion of the projected benefit obligation repre¬ 
senting the accumulated benefit obligation for pension 
plans was $16,975 million and $16,362 million at the 
end of 1992 and 1991, respectively. The vested benefit 
obligation for pension plans was $16,799 million and 
$16,214 million at the end of 1992 and 1991, respectively. 


Details of the accumulated postretirement benefit obli¬ 
gation are shown below. 


Accumulated postretirement 
benefit obligation 

December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Retiree health plans 



Retirees 

$1,789 

$1,756 

Employees eligible to retire 

137 

152 

Other employees 

490 

506 


$2,416 

$2,414 

Retiree life plans 



Retirees 

$ 907 

$ 849 

Employees eligible to retire 

83 

91 

Other employees 

337 

321 


$1,327 

$1,261 


Unamortized balances for amendments include the ef¬ 
fects of changes in pension and retiree health plan provi¬ 
sions during 1991. 

Assets in trust consist mainly of common stock and 
fixed income investments. GE common stock represents 
about 1 % of trust assets and is held mainly in an indexed 
portfolio. 


Note M Interest and Other Financial Charges 

GE . Interest capitalized, principally on major property, 
plant and equipment projects, was $29 million in 1992, 

$33 million in 1991 and $26 million in 1990. 

GECS . Interest and discount expenses reported in the 
Statement of Earnings is net of interest income on tempo¬ 
rary investments of excess funds ($48 million, $54 million 
and $104 million in 1992,1991 and 1990, respectively) and 
capitalized interest ($6 million, $8 million and $20 million 
in 1992,1991 and 1990, respectively). 


Note 



GECS Allowance for Losses on Financing 
Receivables 


GECS allowance for losses on financing receivables repre¬ 
sented 2.63% of total financing receivables at year-end 
1992 and 1991. The allowance for small-balance receivables 
is determined principally on the basis of actual experience 
during the preceding three years. Further allowances are 
provided to reflect management’s judgment of additional 
loss potential. For other receivables, principally the larger 
loans and leases, the allowance for losses is determined pri¬ 
marily on the basis of management’s judgment of net loss 
potential, including specific allowances for known troubled 
accounts.The table below shows the activity in the allowance 
for losses on financing receivables during each of the last 
three years. 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Balance at January 1 

Provisions charged to 

$ 1,508 

$ 1,360 

$1,127 

operations 

Net transfers related to 

1,056 

1,102 

688 

companies acquired or sold 

52 

135 

230 

Amounts written off — net 

(1,009) 

(1,089) 

(685) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 1,607 $ 1,508 

$1,360 


.All accounts or portions thereof deemed to be uncollec¬ 
tible or to require an excessive collection cost are written 
off to the allowance for losses. Small-balance accounts are 
progressively written down (from 10% when more than 
three months delinquent to 100% when 9-12 months 
delinquent) to record the balances at estimated realizable 
value. If at any time during that period an account is 
judged to be uncollectible, such as in the case of a bank¬ 
ruptcy, the uncollectible balance is written off. Large- 
balance accounts are reviewed at least quarterly, and those 
accounts that are more than three months delinquent are 
written down, if necessary, to record the balances at estimat¬ 
ed realizable value. Amounts written off in 1992 were ap¬ 
proximately 1.58% of average financing receivables out¬ 
standing during the year, compared with 1.87% and 1.37% 
of average financing receivables outstanding during 1991 
and 1990, respectively. 
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Note 


9 


Provision for Income Taxes 


Estimated amounts payable includes amounts applicable 
to non-U.S. jurisdictions of $187 million, $209 million and 
$184 million in 1992, 1991 and 1990, respectively. 

GE includes GECS in filing a consolidated U.S. federal 
income tax return. GECS’ provision for estimated taxes 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

GE 




Estimated amounts payable 
Deferred tax expense from 

$ 697 

$1,088 

$1,196 

temporary differences 
Investment credit deferred 

762 

311 

139 

(amortized) — net 

(27) 

(39) 

(40) 


1,432 

1,360 

1,295 

GECS 




Estimated amounts payable 
(recoverable) 

Deferred tax expense from 

374 

(192) 

168 

temporary differences 

167 

555 

133 

Investment credit deferred 




(amortized) — net 

(5) 

19 

— 


536 

382 

301 

Consolidated 




Estimated amounts payable 
Deferred tax expense from 

1,071 

896 

1,364 

temporary differences 
Investment credit deferred 

929 

866 

272 

(amortized) — net 

(32) 

(20) 

(40) 


$1,968 

$ 1,742 

$1,596 


payable (recoverable) includes its effect on the consolidat¬ 
ed return. 

Statement of Financial Accounting Standards (SEAS) 
No. 109 — “Accounting for Income Taxes” was adopted 
effective January 1, 1992. The effect of adopting this new 
standard was not material. 

Deferred income tax balances reflect the impact of tem¬ 
porary differences between the carrying amount of assets 
and liabilides and their tax bases and are stated at tax rates 
expected to be in effect when taxes are actually paid or re¬ 
covered. See note 23 for details. 

Except for earnings that GE intends to reinvest indefi¬ 
nitely, provision has been made for the esdmated U.S. fed¬ 
eral income tax liabilities applicable to undistributed earn¬ 
ings of affiliates and associated companies. 

Based on location (not taxjurisdiction) of the business 
providing goods and services, consolidated US. income 
before taxes was $5,639 million in 1992, $5,034 million in 
1991 and $4,789 million in 1990. The corresponding 
amounts for non-U.S. based operations were $634 million 
in 1992, $692 million in 1991 and $696 million in 1990. 


Reconciliation of U.S. federal 
statutory rate to actual tax rate 

Consolidated 



GE 



GECS 


1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Statutory U.S. federal income tax rate 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34,0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

Increase (reduction) in rate resulting from: 










Inclusion of after-tax earnings of GECS 










in before-tax earnings of GE 

— 

— 

— 

(8.9) 

(8.1) 

(7.2) 

— 

— 

— 

Foreign Sales Corporation tax benefits 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(1.2) 

(1-2) 

(1.2) 

— 

— 

— 

Amortization of investment tax credit 

(0.6) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(0.5) 

(0.7) 

(0.8) 

(0.6) 

(0.7) 

(1-0) 

Tax-exempt income 

(2.6) 

(2.9) 

(3.1) 

— 

— 

— 

(8.1) 

(10.1) 

(12.1) 

Amortization of goodwill 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Dividends received not fully taxable 

(0.3) 

(0.4) 

(0.7) 

— 

— 

— 

(10) 

(1-3) 

(2.6) 

All other — net 

0.7 

0.3 

(0.4) 

0.7 

0.4 

(0.7) 

0.6 

(0.4) 

1.6 


(2.6) 

(3.6) 

(4.9) 

(9-0) 

(8.6) 

(9.0) 

(7.7) 

(10.9) 

(12.5) 

Actual income tax rate 

31.4% 

30.4% 

29.1% 

25.0% 

25.4% 

25.0% 

26.3% 

23.1% 

21.5% 


Note 



GECS Marketable Securities Carried at 
Market 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

U.S. government and federal agency 
securities 

$16,172 

$11,597 

Corporate stocks, bonds and non-U.S. 
securities 

5,960 

4,624 

Mortgage loans 

974 

910 

State and municipal securities 

1,048 

719 


$24,154 

$17,850 


At December 31, 1992, the carrying value of equity secu¬ 
rities held by insurance affiliates and carried at market 
value aggregated $1,505 million ($1,126 million in 1991). 
These amounts included unrealized gains of $131 million 
($70 million in 1991) and unrealized losses of $37 million 
($51 million in 1991), respectively, recognized in equity. 

A significant portion of securities carried at market val¬ 
ue at December 31, 1992, was pledged as collateral for 
bank loans and repurchase agreements in connection with 
securities broker-dealer operations. 
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Note m m Marketable Securities — Other 

Carrying value of marketable securities held by GE, other 
than GECS, was substantially the same as fair value at year- 
end 1992 and 1991. 

At December 31, 1991, GECS carried its investment in 
the portfolio of marketable securities, other than those 
included in note 10, at amortized cost based on manage¬ 
ment's ability and intent to hold such securities to maturity. 
Most of these securities are held by businesses in the GECS 
Specialty Insurance segment At December 31, 1992, al¬ 
though there was no intent to sell these securities, manage¬ 
ment acknowledged that, for a portion of this portfolio, 
sale may be an appropriate future response to changes in 
evaluations of issuers, changes in interest rates, cash re¬ 
quirements, tax positions or other factors. In order to 
reflect this potential, $9,033 million of these marketable 
debt securities were classified in 1992 as securities available 
for sale. Consequently, at December 31, 1992, such securi¬ 
ties were accounted for at the lower of aggregate cost or 
market. The balance of the portfolio was carried at amor¬ 
tized cost. Certain information about GECS 1 marketable 
debt securities follows. 


GECS marketable debt securities 

Carrying 

(In millions) value 

Estimated 

fair 

value 

Gross 
unrealized 
gains (a) 

Gross 
unrealized 
losses (a) 

December 31,1992 

State and municipal 
securities 

$ 6,626 

$ 6,951 

$339 

$(14) 

Corporate, non-U.S. 
and other securities 

4,097 

4,167 

70 


U.S. government and 
federal agency 
securities 

255 

264 

10 

(1) 

Mortgage-backed 

securities 

246 

252 

7 

(1) 


$11,224 

$11,634 

$426 

$(16) 

December 311991 

State and municipal 
securities 

$ 5,978 

$ 6,266 

$289 

$ (1) 

Corporate, non-U.S. 
and other securities 

1,548 

1,559 

13 

(2) 

U.S. government and 
federal agency 
securities 

267 

281 

14 


Mortgage-backed 

securities 

137 

145 

8 

_ 


$ 7,930 

$ 8,251 

$324 

$ (3) 


(a) December 31, 1992, amounts include gross unrealized gains and losses 
of $32 million and $5 million, respectively, on marketable debt securi¬ 
ties carried at amortized cost. 


Contractual maturities of marketable debt securities, oth¬ 
er than mortgage-backed securities, at December 31, 1992, 
are shown below. 


GECS contractual maturities 
{excluding mortgage-backed securities) 

(In millions) 

Carrying 

value 

Estimated 

fair 

value 

Due in 



1993 

$2,701 

$2,710 

1994-1997 

1,632 

1,709 

1998-2001 

1,257 

1,320 

2002 and later 

5,388 

5,643 


It is expected that actual maturities will differ from con¬ 
tractual maturities because some borrowers have the right 
to call or prepay obligations with or without call or pre¬ 
payment penalties. Proceeds from sales of debt securities 
in 1992 were $3,514 million ($2,814 million in 1991 and 
$1,647 million in 1990). Gross realized gains were $171 mil¬ 
lion in 1992 ($106 million in 1991 and $70 million in 1990). 
Gross realized losses were $4 million in 1992 ($9 million 
in 1991 and $4 million in 1990). 


Note 



GE Current Receivables 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Aircraft Engines 

$2,047 

$2,159 

Appliances 

446 

487 

Broadcasting 

463 

433 

Industrial 

1,150 

1,232 

Materials 

719 

753 

Power Systems 

1,389 

1,315 

Technical Products and Services 

696 

726 

All Other 

232 

266 

Corporate 

498 

379 


7,640 

7,750 

Less allowance for losses 

(178) 

(181) 


$7,462 

$7,569 


During 1992, certain international receivables were reclassified to reflect 
more closely their appropriate industry segment. Data for 1991 have been 
reclassified to conform with the 1992 presentation. 


Of the total receivables balance, $5,284 million and 
$5,692 million were from sales of goods and services to cus¬ 
tomers, and $170 million and $169 million were from 
transactions wi th associated companies at December 31, 
1992 and 1991, respectively. 

Current receivables of $256 million at year-end 1992 and 
$311 million at year-end 1991 arose from sales, principally 
of aircraft engine goods and services, on open account to 
various agencies of the U.S. government, which is GE s 
largest single customer (about 9% of GE’s sales of goods 
and services were to the U.S. government in each of the last 
three years). At December 31,1992 and 1991, $651 million 
and $688 million, respectively, of current receivables were 
from sales on open account of aircraft engine goods and 
services to airline industry customers. 
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Note 



GE Inventories 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Raw materials and work in process 

$ 3,598 

$ 3,936 

Finished goods 

2,596 

3,191 

Unbilled shipments 

188 

206 


6,382 

7,333 

Less revaluation to LIFO 

(1,808) 

(2,012) 


$ 4,574 

$ 5,321 


LIFO revaluations decreased $204 million in 1992 com¬ 
pared with a $141 million decrease in 1991 and an $89 mil¬ 
lion increase in 1990, Included in these changes were 
decreases of $183 million, $111 million and $15 million 
(1992, 1991 and 1990, respectively) due to lower inventory 
levels. There were nominal price decreases in 1992 and 
1991 and a price increase in 1990. At December 31, 1992, 
GE is obligated to acquire, under take-or-pay or similar 
arrangements, about $275 million per year of raw materials 
at market prices through 1997. 


mGECS Financing Receivables (investment in 
Note m time sales , loans and financing leasesI 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Time safes and loans 

Specialized financing 

$18,725 

$19,461 

Consumer services 

15,267 

15,351 

Mid-market financing 

3,952 

2,961 

Equipment management 

71 

— 


38,015 

37,773 

Deferred income 

(945) 

(924) 

Time sales and loans — net of 

deferred income 

37,070 

36,849 

Investment in financing leases 

Direct financing leases 

20,890 

17,180 

Leveraged leases 

3,035 

3,231 


23,925 

20,411 


60,995 

57,260 

Less allowance for losses 

(1,607) 

(1,508) 


$59,388 

$55,752 


Time sales and loans represents transactions in a variety 
of forms, including time sales, revolving charge and credit, 
mortgages, installment loans, intermediate-term loans, and 
revolving loans secured by business assets and mandatorily 
redeemable preferred stock. The portfolio includes time 


sales and loans carried at the principal amount on which 
finance charges are billed periodically, and time sales and 
loans acquired on a discount basis carried at gross book 
value, which includes finance charges. At year-end 1992 
and 1991, specialized financing loans included $10,526 
million and $10,427 million, respectively, for commercial 
real estate loans and $5,262 million and $6,545 million, 
respectively, for highly leveraged transactions. 

At December 31, 1992, contractual maturities for time 
sales and loans over the next five years and after are: 
$14,900 million in 1993; $5,350 million in 1994; $3,848 
million in 1995; $3,811 million in 1996; $3,654 million in 
1997; and $6,452 million in 1998 and later — aggregating 
$38,015 million. Experience has shown that a substantial 
portion of receivables will be paid prior to contractual 
maturity. Accordingly, the maturities of time sales and 
loans are not to be regarded as forecasts of future cash 
collections. 

Financing leases consists of direct financing and lever¬ 
aged leases of aircraft, railroad rolling stock, autos, other 
transportation equipment, data processing equipment, 
medical equipment, and other manufacturing, power gen¬ 
eration, mining and commercial equipment and facilities. 

As the sole owner of assets under direct financing leases 
and as the equity participant in leveraged leases, GECS is 
taxed on total lease payments received and is entitled to tax 
deductions based on the cost of leased assets and tax de¬ 
ductions for interest paid to third-party participants. GECS 
also is entitled generally to any investment tax credit on 
leased equipment and to any residual value of leased 
assets. 

Investment in direct financing and leveraged leases 
represents unpaid rentals and estimated unguaranteed 
residual values of leased equipment, less related deferred 
income. Because GECS has no general obligation for prin¬ 
cipal and interest on notes and other instruments repre¬ 
senting third-party participation related to leveraged 
leases, such notes and other instruments have not been 
included in liabilities but have been offset against the relat¬ 
ed rentals receivable. GECS 1 share of rentals receivable on 
leveraged leases is subordinate to the share of its other 
participants who also have a security interest in the leased 
equipment. 

GECS’ investment in financing leases is shown on the 
following page. 
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investment in financing leases Total financing leases Direct financing leases Leveraged leases 

December 31 (In millions) 1992 1991 1992 1991 1992 1991 


Total minimum lease payments receivable 
Less principal and interest on third-party nonrecourse debt 
Rentals receivable 

Estimated unguaranteed residual value of leased assets 
Less deferred income (a) 

Investment in financing leases (as shown on the previous page) 
Less amounts to arrive at net investment 
Allowance for losses 

Deferred taxes arising from financing leases 

Net investment in financing leases 


$38,172 

$35,074 

$25,390 

$21,530 

$12,782 

$13,544 

(9,446) 

(9,828) 

— 

— 

(9,446) 

(9,828) 

28,726 

25,246 

25,390 

21,530 

3,336 

3,716 

4,352 

3,735 

3,115 

2,536 

1,237 

1,199 

(9,153) 

(8,570) 

(7,615) 

(6,886) 

(1,538) 

(1,684) 

23,925 

20,411 

20,890 

17,180 

3,035 

3,231 

(560) 

(407) 

(481) 

(349) 

(79) 

(58) 

(4,553) 

(4,061) 

(1,986) 

(1,667) 

(2,567) 

(2,394) 

$18,812 

$15,943 

$18,423 

$15,164 

$ 389 

$ 779 


(a) Total financing lease deferred income is net of deferred initial direct costs of $73 million and $69 million for 1992 and 1991, respectively. 


At December 31, 1992, contractual maturities for rentals 
receivable over the next five years and after are; $6,208 
million in 1993; $4,978 million in 1994; $4,223 million in 
1995; $2,893 million in 1996; $1,818 million in 1997; and 
$8,606 million in 1998 and later — aggregating $28,726 
million. As with time sales and loans, experience has 
shown that a portion of receivables will be paid prior to 
contractual maturity and these amounts should not be re¬ 
garded as forecasts of future cash flows. 

Under arrangements with customers, GE Capital has 
committed to lend funds ($2,702 million and $2,755 mil¬ 
lion at December 31, 1992 and 1991, respectively) and has 
issued sundry financial guarantees and letters of credit 
($1,814 million and $1,918 million at December 31, 1992 
and 1991, respectively). Note 21 discusses financial guar¬ 
anties of insurance affiliates. 

At December 31, 1992 and 1991, GE Capital was condi¬ 
tionally obligated to advance $2,236 million and $2,083 
million, respectively, principally under performance-based 
standby lending commitments. GE Capital also was obli¬ 
gated for $2,147 million and $3,082 million at year-end 
1992 and 1991, respectively, under standby liquidity facili¬ 
ties related to third-party commercial paper programs, al¬ 
though management believes that the prospects of being 
required to fund under such standby facilities are remote. 

Noneaming consumer time sales and loans, primarily 
private-label credit card receivables, amounted to $444 
million and $556 million at December 31,1992 and 1991, 
respectively. A majority of these receivables were subject to 
various loss-sharing arrangements that provide full or par¬ 
tial recourse to the originating private-label entity. Non¬ 
earning and reduced earning receivables other than con¬ 
sumer time sales and loans were $934 million and $990 
million at year-end 1992 and 1991, respectively. Earnings 
of $30 million and $44 million realized in 1992 and 1991, 
respectively, were $75 million and $83 million lower than 
would have been reported had these receivables earned 
income in accordance with their original terms. 

Additional information regarding GECS [financing receivables 
is included in Management's Discussion of GECS Operations be¬ 
ginning on page 37 . 


Note 
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Property, Plant and Equipment 
(including equipment leased to others) 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Original cost 

GE 



Land and improvements 

Buildings, structures and related 

$ 375 

$ 329 

equipment 

5,398 

5,022 

Machinery and equipment 

Leasehold costs and manufacturing 

14,936 

14,449 

plant under construction 

1,183 

1,159 

Other 

86 

86 

GECS 

21,978 

21,045 

Buildings and equipment 

Equipment leased to others 

1,733 

1,336 

Aircraft 

2,850 

2,273 

Marine shipping containers 

2,584 

2,045 

Vehicles 

2,274 

1,938 

Railroad rolling stock 

1,478 

1,410 

Other 

2,758 

2,026 


13,677 

11,028 

Accumulated depreciation, depletion 
and amortization 

$35,655 

$32,073 

GE 

GECS 

$12,046 

$11,070 

Buildings and equipment 

673 

531 

Equipment leased to others 

2,549 

2,140 


$15,268 

$13,741 


Included in GECS’ equipment leased to others at year- 
end 1992 was $94 million of commercial aircraft off-lease 
($132 million in 1991). 

Current-year amortization of GECS’ equipment leased to 
others was $1,133 million, $1,055 million and $835 million 
in 1992,1991 and 1990, respectively. 
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Intangible Assets 


December 31 (In millions) 1992 1991 


GE 

Goodwill 
Other intangibles 

GECS 

Goodwill 
Other intangibles 


$5,873 

$5,807 

734 

729 

6,607 

6,536 

1,841 

1,804 

1,062 

686 

2,903 

2,490 

$9,510 

$9,026 


GE’s intangible assets are shown net of accumulated 
amortization of $1,476 million in 1992 and $1,245 million 
in 1991. GECS’ intangible assets are net of accumulated 
amortization of $646 million in 1992 and $441 million 
in 1991. 


Note 


77 


All Other Assets 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

GE 

Investments in associated companies 
(including advances of $196 and $81) 

$ 1,301 

$ 1,850 

Investments in government and 
government-guaranteed securities 

274 

283 

Miscellaneous investments 

336 

67 

Marketable equity securities 

54 

50 

Prepaid pension asset 

3,310 

2,657 

Other 

2.230 

1,879 


7,505 

6,786 

GECS 

Investments in associated companies 
(including advances of $687 and $538) 

1,720 

1,409 

Miscellaneous investments 

2,216 

2,563 

Assets acquired for resale, at lower of 
cost or market 

3,388 

1,628 

Deferred insurance acquisition costs 

720 

606 

Foreclosed real estate properties 

304 

278 

Other 

848 

948 


9,196 

7,432 

Eliminations 

(76) 

— 


$16,625 

$14,218 


GE . The aggregate fair value of marketable equity secur¬ 
ities that are carried at cost was $83 million and $51 mil- 
lion at year-end 1992 and 1991, respectively. Gross unreal¬ 
ized gains and losses were $30 million and $1 million, 
respectively, at December 31, 1992. 

In line with industry practice, sales of commercial jet air¬ 
craft engines often involve long-term customer financing 
commitments. In making such commitments, it is GE’s 
general practice to require that it have, or be able to estab¬ 
lish, a secured position in the aircraft being financed. 
Under such airline financing programs, GE had issued 
loans and guarantees (principally guarantees) amounting 
to $974 million at year-end 1992 and $463 million at year- 
end 1991; and it had entered into commitments totaling 
$2.3 billion and $2.8 billion at year-end 1992 and 1991, re¬ 
spectively, to provide financial assistance on future aircraft 
engine sales. Estimated fair values of the aircraft securing 
these receivables and guarantees exceeded the related 
account balances or guaranteed amounts at December 31, 
1992. GECS acts as a lender and lessor to the commercial 
airline industry. At December 31, 1992 and 1991, the 
aggregate amount of such GECS loans, leases and equip¬ 
ment leased to others was $5,978 million and $5,759 mil¬ 
lion, respectively. 

At year-end 1992, the National Broadcasting Company 
had $1,384 million of commitments to acquire broadcast 
material or the rights to broadcast television programs that 
require payments through the year 2000. 

GECS . Miscellaneous investments included $275 million 
and $1,127 million at December 31, 1992 and 1991, respec¬ 
tively, of in-substance repossessions at the lower of cost or 
estimated fair value previously included in financing re¬ 
ceivables. GECS’ mortgage-servicing activities include the 
purchase and resale of mortgages. It had open commit¬ 
ments to purchase mortgages totaling $2,963 million and 
$1,005 million at December 31,1992 and 1991, respective¬ 
ly; and it had open commitments to sell mortgages totaling 
$1,777 million and $663 million, respectively, at year-end 
1992 and 1991. At December 31, 1992 and 1991, mort¬ 
gages sold with full or partial recourse to GECS aggregated 
$3,876 million and $5,530 million, respectively 
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Note 


18 


Borrowings 


Short-term borrowings 

December 31 
(In millions) 


1992 


1991 


-Average 
Amount rate 


Average 
Amount rate 


GE 

Commercial paper [ 
Payable to banks 
(principally non-U.S.) 
Notes to trust 
departments 
Other (a) 

GECS 

Commercial paper 
Payable to banks 
Notes to trust 
departments 
Other (a) 

Eliminations 


1,175 

456 

269 

1,548 

3,448 

42,168 

4,516 

1,659 

4,840 

53,183 

(242 ) 

$56,389 


3.14 


3,57 

4.20 

3.54 


297 

352 


3,482 

38,822 

3,003 

897 

5,348 

48,070 


4.77 


5.12 

5.20 

4.90 


( 202 ) 


$51,350 


(a) Includes the current portion of long-term debt. 

Confirmed credit lines of approximately $3.1 billion 
had been extended to GE by 44 banks at year-end 1992. 
Substantially all of GE’s credit lines are available to GE 
Capital and GECS in addition to their own credit lines. 

At year-end 1992, GE Capital had committed lines of 
credit aggregating $17.5 billion with 155 banks, including 
$2.9 billion of revolving credit agreements pursuant to 
which GE Capital has the right to borrow funds for per¬ 
iods exceeding one year. A total of $4.3 billion of GE 
Capital’s credit lines is available for use by GECS; $1.7 bil¬ 
lion is available for use by GE. 

During 1992, neither GE nor GECS borrowed under 
any of these credit lines. Both compensate banks for credit 
facilities either in the form of fees or a combination of 
balances and fees as agreed to with each bank. Compen¬ 
sating balances and commitment fees were immaterial in 
each of the last three years. 

Kidder, Peabody had established credit lines of $5.2 bil¬ 
lion at December 31, 1992, including $2.6 billion available 
on an unsecured basis. Borrowings from banks were 
primarily unsecured demand obligations, at interest rates 
approximating broker call loan rates, to finance invento¬ 
ries of securities and to facilitate the securities settlement 
process. 

Aggregate amounts of long-term borrowings that 
mature during the next five years, after deducting debt 
reacquired for sinking-fund needs, are as follows. 


(In millions) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

GE 

$1,359 

$ 821 

$ 274 

$ 527 

$ 600 

GECS 

4,300 

4,243 

4,557 

3,334 

2,750 


Outstanding balances in long-term borrowings at 
December 31, 1992 and 1991, are as follows. 


Long-term borrowings 

December 31 
(In millions) 


Weighted 
average 
interest rate 


Maturities 


1992 


1991 


3.53% $ 1,369 5.43% 

8.73 1,464 11.93 


GE 

Notes (a) (b) 
Extendible notes (c) 
Debentures/sinking- 


6 , 


1994-1998 $ 2,298 $ 2,650 
— 300 


fund debentures 

8.63 

2016 

300 

486 

Deep discount notes 
Industrial development/ 

7.66 

1994 

150 

350 

pollution control 
bonds 

3.09 

1995-2019 

272 

246 

Other (a) (d) 



400 

300 




3,420 

4,332 

GECS 

Senior notes 





Notes (a) (e) 

8.28 

1994-2009 

18,087 

14,170 

Master notes 

Zero coupon/deep 



— 

39 

discount notes 
Extendible, reset or 

13.82 

1994-2001 

1,578 

1,952 

remarketed notes (c) 

8.17 

1994-2018 

1,500 

1,522 

Floating rate notes 

Less unamortized 

(f) 

1995-2050 

496 

926 

discount/premium 



(464) 

(645) 




21,197 

17,964 

Subordinated notes (g) 

8.13 

1994-2012 

760 

386 




21,957 

18,350 


Eliminations 


( 1 ) 


( 1 ) 


$25,376 $22,681 


(a) At December 31, 1992, GE and GECS had agreed to exchange cur¬ 
rencies on principal amounts equivalent to U.S. $1,224 million and 
$6,499 million, respectively, and related interest payments. GE and 
GECS also had entered into interest rate swaps relating to interest on 
$2,352 million and $8,549 million, respectively. At December 31, 

1991, GE and GECS had agreed to exchange currencies on principal 
amounts equivalent to U.S. $1,083 million and $4,994 million, respec¬ 
tively, and related interest payments. GE and GECS also had entered 
into interest rate swaps related to interest on $1,521 million and 
$5,925 million, respectively. 

(b) At December 31, 1991, $250 million of the current portion of long¬ 
term notes were reclassified as long-term debt based on GE’s ability 
and intent to refinance such debt. This amount was refinanced dur¬ 
ing 1992. 

(c) Interest rates are reset at the end of the initial and each subsequent 
interest period. At each rate-reset date, GE and GECS may redeem 
notes in whole or in part at their option; the extendible notes are re¬ 
payable at the option of the holder at face value plus accrued interest. 
The current interest period for GE notes ends in April 1993; current 
interest periods range from March 1994 to May 1996 for GECS notes. 
Notes are included in the current portion of long-term debt when the 
rate-reset date is within one year. 

(d) Includes original issue premium and discount and a variety of obli¬ 
gations having various interest rates and maturities, including bor¬ 
rowings by parent operating components and all affiliate borrowings. 

(e) At December 31, 1992 and 1991, counterparties held options under 
which GECS can be caused to execute interest rate swaps associated 
with interest payments through 1999 on $625 million. 

The rate of interest payable on each note is a variable rate based on 
the commercial paper rate each month. Interest is payable either 
monthly or semiannually at the option of GECS. 

(g) Includes $700 million at December 31, 1992, guaranteed by GE. 


(f) 
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Note 


19 


GECS Securities Sold but Not 
Yet Purchased, at Market 


Note 


22 


GE All Other Liabilities 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

U.S. government 

Corporate stocks, bonds and non-U.S. 

$ 9,570 

$3,878 

securities 

1,802 

979 

State and municipal securities 

41 

27 


$11,413 

$4,884 


, 20 


GE All Other Current Costs 
and Expenses Accrued 


At year-end 1992 and 1991, this account included taxes ac¬ 
crued of $1,460 million and $1,350 million, respectively, 
and compensation and benefit accruals of $705 million 
and $795 million, respectively. Also included are amounts 
for product warranties, estimated costs on shipments billed 
to customers and a wide variety of sundry items. 


Note 


21 


Reserves of Insurance Affiliates 


Reserves of insurance affiliates represents unearned 
premiums and provisions for policy losses and benefits 
relating to their property and casualty, life, and financial 
and mortgage guaranty insurance. The estimated liability 
for insurance losses and loss expenses consists of both case 
and incurred-but-not-reported reserves. Where experience 
is not sufficient, industry averages are used. Estimated 
amounts of salvage and subrogation recoverable on paid 
and unpaid losses are deducted from outstanding losses. 

The liability for future policy benefits of the life insur¬ 
ance affiliates has been computed mainly by a net-level- 
premium method based on assumptions for investment 
yields, mortality and terminations that were appropriate 
at date of purchase or at the time the policies were devel¬ 
oped, including provisions for adverse deviations. 

Financial guaranties, principally by GE Capital’s Finan¬ 
cial Guaranty Insurance Company, net of reinsurance, 
were $67.6 billion and $52.5 billion at year-end 1992 and 
1991, respectively. Mortgage insurance risk in force of GE 
Capital’s mortgage insurance operations aggregated $21.3 
billion and $17.1 billion at December 31, 1992 and 1991, 
respectively. 


This account includes noncurrent compensation and ben¬ 
efit accruals at year-end 1992 and 1991 of $3,743 million 
and $3,908 million, respectively. Other noncurrent lia¬ 
bilities include amounts for product warranties, deferred 
incentive compensation, deferred income and a wide vari¬ 
ety of sundry items. 


Note 


23 


Deferred Income Taxes 


Aggregate deferred tax amounts are summarized below. 


December 31 (In millions) 


1992 


1991 


Assets 


GE 

$ 2,864 

$ 3,130 

GECS 

1,810 

1,233 


4,674 

4,363 

Liabilities 



GE 

2,535 

2,107 

GECS 

6,679 

6,085 


9,214 

8,192 

Net deferred tax iiabiiity 

$ 4,540 

$ 3,829 

Principal components of the net deferred tax liability 

balances are shown below for GE and GECS. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

GE 



Provisions for expenses 

$(1,491) 

$(1,582) 

Retiree and health insurance 

(965) 

(1,014) 

AMT credit carryforwards 

(2) 

(140) 

GE pension 

957 

743 

Depreciation 

829 

841 

Other — net 

343 

129 


(329) 

(1,023) 

GECS 



Financing leases 

4,553 

4,061 

Operating leases 

811 

691 

Tax transfer leases 

329 

327 

Provision for losses 

(715) 

(496) 

Insurance reserves 

(344) 

(308) 

AMT credit carryforwards 

(200) 

— 

Other — net 

435 

577 


4,869 

4,852 

Net deferred tax liability 

$ 4,540 

$ 3,829 


Deferred taxes for 1992 were determined under SFAS 
No. 109 — “Accounting for Income Taxes,” which was 
adopted effective January 1, 1992. Deferred taxes for 1991 
were determined under SFAS No. 96 — “Accounting for 
Income Taxes.” 
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Minority Interest in Equity 
of Consolidated Affiliates 


Minority interest in equity of consolidated GECS affiliates 
includes 8,750 shares of $100 par value variable cumulative 
preferred stock issued by GE Capital with a liquidation 
preference value of $875 million. Dividend rates on this 
preferred stock ranged from 2.44% to 3.49% during 1992 
and from 3.395% to 5.65% during 1991. 


Note 


25 


Share Owners' Equity 


(In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Common stock issued 

Balance at January 1 and 
December 31 

$ 584 

$ 584 

$ 584 

Other capital 

Balance at January 1 

$ 938 

$ 1,061 

$ 826 

Currency translation 
adjustments 

(209) 

(175) 

284 

Unrealized gains (losses) on 
securities held by 
insurance affiliates 

30 

45 

(33) 

Gains (losses) on treasury 
stock dispositions 

(4) 

7 

(16) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 755 

$ 938 

$ 1,061 

Retained earnings 

Balance at January 1 

$23,787 

$22,959 

$20,352 

Net earnings 

4,725 

2,636 

4,303 

Dividends declared 

(1,985) 

(1,808) 

(1,696) 

Balance at December 31 

$26,527 

$23,787 

$22,959 

Common stock held in 
treasury 

Balance at January 1 

$ 3,626 

$ 2,924 

$ 872 

Purchases 

1,206 

1,112 

2,468 

Dispositions 

(425) 

(410) 

(416) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 4,407 

$ 3,626 

$ 2,924 


Authorized shares of common stock (par value $0.63) 
total 1,100,000,000 shares. Common shares issued and out¬ 
standing are summarized in the table below. 


Shares of GE common stock 


December 31 (In thousands) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Issued 

926,564 

926,564 

926,564 

In treasury 

(71,135) 

(62,442) 

(53,444) 

Outstanding 

855,429 

864,122 

873,120 


GE preferred stock up to 50,000,000 shares ($1.00 par 
value) is authorized, but no such shares have been issued. 

In connection with the share repurchase program, au¬ 
thorized by GE’s Board of Directors in November 1989, 
the Company in 1992 reacquired and placed in treasury 
14,643,100 shares of its common stock at a cost of $1,132 
million. As of December 31, 1992, total common stock 
reacquired under the program amounted to 71,390,750 


shares with an aggregate cost of $4,801 million. GE an¬ 
nounced on July 15, 1992, that it will conclude this 
program at $5 billion, a level expected to be reached by 
the end of the first half of 1993. 

The effects of translating to U.S. dollars the financial 
statements of non-U.S. affiliates whose functional currency 
is the local currency are included in other capital. Asset 
and liability accounts are translated at year-end exchange 
rates, while revenues and expenses are translated at aver¬ 
age rates for the period. Cumulative currency translation 
adjustments were $33 million, $242 million and $417 mil¬ 
lion of additions to other capital at December 31, 1992, 
1991 and 1990, respectively. 


Note 



Other Stock-Related Information 


Stock option plans, stock appreciation rights, restricted 
stock and restricted stock units are described in the Com¬ 
pany’s current Proxy Statement. Requirements for stock 
option shares may be met within certain restrictions from 
either unissued or treasury shares. 


Stock option information 


Average per share 


Shares subject 

Option 

Market 

(Shares in thousands) 

to option 

price 

price 

Balance at January 1, 1992 

25,642 

$55.87 

$76.50 

Options granted 

7,835 

77.88 

77.88 

Options exercised 

(4,850) 

46.05 

80.51 

Options surrendered on exercise 



of appreciation rights 

(1,019) 

43.67 

82.83 

Options terminated 

(457) 

65.23 

— 

Balance at December 31, 1992 

27,151 

64.28 

85.50 


Shares available for granting options at the end of 1992 
were 8,755,078 (compared with 8,108,433 at the end of 
1991). Under the 1990 Long-Term Incentive Plan (the only 
plan under which options may be granted), 0.95% of the 
Company’s issued common stock (including treasury 
shares) as of the first day of each calendar year during 
which the Plan is in effect become available for granting 
awards in such year. Any unused portion, in addition to 
shares allocated to awards that are canceled or forfeited, is 
available for later years. 

Outstanding options and rights expire on various dates 
through December 20, 2002. 
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“All other operating activities” in the Statement of Cash 
Flows consists principally of adjustments to current and 
noncurrent accruals of costs and expenses, amortization of 
premium and discount on debt, and adjustments to assets 
such as amortization of goodwill and intangibles. 

The Statement of Cash Flows excludes certain noncash 
transactions that had no significant effects on the investing 
or financing activities of GE or GECS. 

Certain supplemental information for GECS’ cash flows 
is shown below. 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 


Selected broker-dealer accounts 




Marketable securities of broker-dealer 

$ (5,966) 

$ (5,463) 

$ (3,915) 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell 

(7,386) 

4,006 

(7,388) 

Securities sold under agreements to repurchase 

7,841 

349 

11,269 

Securities sold but not yet purchased 

6,529 

(440) 

1,234 


$ 1,018 

$ (1,548) 

$ 1,200 

Financing receivables 




Increase in loans to customers 

$(27,069) 

$ (25,030) 

$(25,678) 

Principal collections from customers 

25,136 

25,289 

22,028 

Investment in equipment for financing leases 

(7,758) 

(8,829) 

(5,214) 

Principal collections on financing leases 

5,338 

3,726 

3,534 

Net change in credit card receivables 

(330) 

(2,410) 

(247) 


$ (4,683) 

$ (7,254) 

$ (5,577) 

All other investing activities 




Purchases of marketable securities by insurance affiliates 

$ (6,865) 

$ (6,002) 

$ (4,980) 

Dispositions and maturities of marketable securities by insurance affiliates 

6,200 

5,415 

3,983 

Other 

(3,003) 

(1,538) 

(733) 


$ (3,668) 

$ (2,125) 

$ (1,730) 

Newly issued debt having maturities more than 90 days 




Short-term (91-365 days) 

$ 4,456 

$ 4,863 

$ 4,162 

Long-term (over one year) 

6,699 

6,317 

6,365 

Long-term subordinated 

450 

250 

— 

Proceeds — nonrecourse, leveraged lease debt 

148 

1,808 

88 


$ 11,753 

$ 13,238 

$ 10,615 

Repayments and other reductions of debt having maturities more than 90 days 




Short-term (91-365 days) 

$ (6,474) 

$ (6,504) 

$ (5,457) 

Long-term (over one year) 

(658) 

(1,769) 

(298) 

Long-term subordinated 

(76) 

(32) 

— 

Principal payments —- nonrecourse, leveraged lease debt 

(272) 

(280) 

(271) 


$ (7,480) 

$ (8,585) 

$ (6,026) 


Note 


27 


Supplemental Cash Flows Information 


Changes in operating assets and liabilities are net of acqui¬ 
sitions and dispositions of businesses. “Payments for princi¬ 
pal businesses purchased” in the Statement of Cash Flows is 
net of cash acquired and includes debt assumed and imme¬ 
diately repaid in acquisitions. 


Note 



GECS' Broker-Dealer Positions 


December 31 (In millions) 

1992 

1991 

Included in GECS ' other receivables 



Securities failed to deliver 

$ 218 

$ 293 

Deposits paid for securities borrowed 

1,976 

909 

Clearing organizations and other 

930 

1,193 


$3,124 

$2,395 

Included in GECS ' accounts payable 



Securities failed to receive 

$ 193 

$ 402 

Deposits received for securities loaned 

1,051 

1,236 

Clearing organizations and other 

100 

199 


$1,344 

$1,837 


Kidder, Peabody, in conducting its normal operations, 
employs a wide variety of financial instruments in order to 
balance its investment positions. Management believes that 
the most meaningful measure of these positions for a bro¬ 
ker-dealer is market value, the value at which the positions 
are presented in the Statement of Financial Position in ac¬ 
cordance with securities industry practices. The following 
required supplemental disclosures of gross contract terms 
are indicators of the nature and extent of such broker- 
dealer positions and are not intended to portray the much 
smaller credit or economic risk. 

At December 31, 1992, open commitments to sell mort¬ 
gage-backed securities amounted to $17,191 million 
($18,897 million in 1991); open commitments to purchase 
mortgage-backed securities amounted to $13,131 million 
($13,545 million in 1991); interest rate swap agreements 
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were open for interest on $6,038 million ($4,709 million in 
1991); commitments amounting to $6,711 million ($9,234 
million in 1991) were open under options written to cover 
price changes in securities; the face amount of open inter¬ 
est rate futures and forward contracts for currencies as well 
as money market and other instruments amounted to 
$10,936 million ($2,822 million in 1991); contracts estab¬ 
lishing limits on counterparty exposure to interest rates 
were outstanding for interest on $2,722 million ($2,406 
million in 1991); and firm underwriting commitments for 
the purchase of stock or debt amounted to $4,094 million 
($1,738 million in 1991). 


Note 



Fait Values of Financial Instruments 


As required under generally accepted accounting princi¬ 
ples, financial instruments are presented in the accompa¬ 
nying financial statements — generally at either cost or fair 
value, based on both the characteristics of and manage¬ 
ment intentions regarding the instruments. Management 
believes that the financial statement presentation is the 
most useful for displaying the Company's results. However, 
SFAS No. 107 — “Disclosure About Fair Value of Financial 
Instruments” requires disclosure of an estimate of the fair 
value of certain financial instruments. These disclosures 
disregard management intentions regarding the instru¬ 
ments, and therefore, management believes that this infor¬ 
mation may be of limited usefulness. 

Apart from the Company’s own borrowings and finan¬ 
cial instruments of Kidder, Peabody, relatively few of the 
Company’s financial instruments are actively traded. Thus, 
fair values must often be determined by using one or more 
models that indicate value based on esdmates of quantifi¬ 
able characteristics as of a particular date. Because this 
undertaking is, by nature, difficult and highlyjudgmental, 
for a limited number of instruments, alternative valuation 
techniques indicate values sufficiendy diverse that the only 
practicable disclosure is a range of values. Users of the fol¬ 
lowing data are cautioned that limitations in the estima¬ 
tion techniques may have produced disclosed values differ¬ 
ent from those that could have been realized at December 
31,1992. Moreover, the disclosed values are representative 
of fair values only as of December 31, 1992, inasmuch as 
interest rates, performance of the economy, tax policies 
and other variables significandy impact fair valuations. 

For GECS, marketable securities carried at market value, 
reverse repurchase agreements, repurchase agreements 
and other receivables have been excluded as their carrying 
amounts and fair values are approximately the same. 

Values were estimated as follows. 

Marketable securities — other Based on quoted December 
31, 1992, market prices or dealer quotes for actively traded 
securities. Value of other such securities was estimated us¬ 
ing quoted market prices for similar securities. 


Time sales , loans and related participations. Based on quoted 
market prices, recent transactions, market comparables 
and/or discounted future cash flows, using rates at which 
similar loans would have been made to similar borrowers 
at December 31, 1992. 

Investments in associated companies . GECS' investments are 
based on market comparables, recent transactions and/or 
discounted future cash flows as of December 31,1992. 
These equity interests were generally acquired in connec¬ 
tion with financing transactions and, for purposes of this 
disclosure, fair values were estimated. GE’s investments 
(aggregating $1,301 million as of December 31, 1992) 
comprise many small investments, many of which are lo¬ 
cated outside the United States, and generally involve 
joint ventures for specific, limited objectives; determina¬ 
tion of fair values is impracticable. 

Other financial instruments . Based on recent comparable 
transactions, market comparables, discounted future 
cash flows, quoted market prices, and/or estimates of the 
December 31, 1992, cost to terminate or otherwise settle 
obligations to counterparties. 

Borrozvings . Based on December 31,1992, quoted market 
prices or market comparables. Fair values of interest rate 
and currency swaps are included in the associated borrow¬ 
ings values and include the effects of counterparty credit- 
worthiness. 

Financial guaranties of insurance affiliates . Based on future 
cash flows, considering expected renewal premiums, 
claims, refunds and servicing costs, discounted at a mar¬ 
ket rate. 

The carrying amounts and estimated fair values of the 
Company’s financial instruments at December 31, 1992, 
are as follows. 


Assets (liabilities) 

(In millions) 

Carrying 

amount 

Estimated 
fair value 

GE 



Cash and equivalents 

$ 1,189 

$ 1,189 

Marketable securities — other 

32 

32 

Other financial instruments 

832 

869 

Borrowings 

(6,868) 

(6,991) 

GECS 



Cash and equivalents 

1,940 

1,940 

Marketable securities — other 

11,224 

11,634 

Time sales, loans and related 



participations 

36,131 

37,420-36,240 

Investments in associated 



companies 

1,720 

2,295-2,180 

Other financial instruments 

2,430 

2,545-2,405 

Borrowings (a) 

(75,140) 

(76,400) 

Financial guaranties of insur¬ 



ance affiliates 

(1,036) 

200-55 


(a) Proceeds from borrowings are invested in a variety of GECS activities, 
including both financial instruments, shown in the preceding table, 
as well as leases, for which fair value disclosures are neither required 
nor reasonably estimable. When evaluating the extent to which esti¬ 
mated fair value of borrowings exceeds the related carrying amount, 
users should consider that the fair value of the fixed payment stream 
for long-term leases would increase as well. 
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Industry Segments 


{In millions) 


Revenues 

For the years ended December 31 


Total revenues Intersegment revenues External revenues 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 7,368 

$ 7,777 

$ 7,504 

$ 57 

$ 29 

$ - 

$ 7,311 

$ 7,748 

$ 7,504 

Appliances 

5,330 

5,225 

5,592 

3 

4 

3 

5,327 

5,221 

5,589 

Broadcasting 

3,363 

3,121 

3,236 

— 

1 

— 

3,363 

3,120 

3,236 

Industrial 

6,907 

6,783 

6,644 

267 

327 

323 

6,640 

6,456 

6,321 

Materials 

4,853 

4,736 

5,140 

51 

51 

53 

4,802 

4,685 

5,087 

Power Systems 

6,371 

6,189 

5,600 

272 

265 

185 

6,099 

5,924 

5,415 

Technical Products and Services 

4,674 

4,686 

4,259 

68 

99 

114 

4,606 

4,587 

4,145 

All Other 

1,749 

1,545 

1,369 

— 

— 

— 

1,749 

1,545 

1,369 

Corporate items and eliminations 

(361) 

(468) 

(285) 

(718) 

(776) 

(678) 

357 

308 

393 

Total GE 

40,254 

39,594 

39,059 

— 

— 

— 

40,254 

39,594 

39,059 

GECS 










Financing 

10,544 

10,069 

9,000 

— 

— 

— 

10,544 

10,069 

9,000 

Specialty Insurance 

3,863 

2,989 

2,853 

— 

— 

— 

3,863 

2,989 

2,853 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

4,022 

3,346 

2,923 

— 

— 

— 

4,022 

3,346 

2,923 

All Other 

11 

(5) 

(2) 

— 

— 

— 

11 

(5) 

(2) 

Total GECS 

Eliminations 

18,440 

16,399 

14,774 

— 

— 

— 

18,440 

16,399 

14,774 

(1.621) 

(1,364) 

(1,214) 

— 

— 

— 

(1,621) 

(1,364) 

(1,214) 

Consolidated revenues 

$57,073 

$54,629 

$52,619 

$ - 

$ — 

$ - 

$57,073 

$54,629 

$52,619 


(In millions} 


Assets Property, plant and equipment 

(including equipment leased to others) 

At December 31 For the years ended December 31 


Depreciation, depletion and 
Additions amortization 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 6,153 

$ 6,649 

$ 5,853 

$ 276 

$ 371 

$ 365 

$ 294 

$ 295 

$ 291 

Appliances 

2,248 

2,503 

2,666 

126 

118 

106 

105 

106 

100 

Broadcasting 

3,736 

3,886 

4,461 

52 

70 

74 

82 

84 

84 

Industrial 

4,983 

4,824 

4,559 

299 

320 

426 

282 

262 

259 

Materials 

8,081 

8,340 

7,973 

255 

784 

693 

393 

369 

325 

Power Systems 

3,614 

3,450 

3,073 

245 

267 

230 

159 

144 

139 

Technical Products and Services 

2,393 

2,629 

2,685 

118 

148 

137 

74 

98 

101 

All Other 

9,719 

8,750 

7,721 

1 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Corporate items and eliminations 

7,148 

6,119 

5,460 

73 

80 

65 

89 

66 

54 

Total GE 

48,075 

47,150 

44,451 

1,445 , 

2,164 

2,102 

1,483 

1,429 

1,359 

GECS 










Financing 

82,207 

74,554 

65,461 

4,761 

3,688 

2,893 

1,259 

1,161 

916 

Specialty Insurance 

14,624 

11,812 

10,614 

17 

11 

31 

13 

8 

11 

Securities Broker-Dealer 

55,455 

41,218 

38,845 

32 

31 

38 

34 

38 

31 

All Other 

2,238 

230 

175 

118 

41 

28 

29 

18 

16 

Total GECS 

154,524 

127,814 

115,095 

4,928 

3,771 

2,990 

1,335 

1,225 

974 

Eliminations 

(9,723) 

(8,456) 

(7,546) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Consolidated totals 

$192,876 

$166,508 

$152,000 

$6,373 

$5,935 

$5,092 

$2,818 

$2,654 

$2,333 


During 1992, revenues of certain international activities were reclassified to reflect more closely their appropriate industry segment Data for 1991 and 
1990 have been reclassified to conform with the 1992 presentation. “All other" GE revenues consists primarily of GECS’ earnings. “All other" GE assets 
consists primarily of investment in GECS. 
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A description of industry segments for General Electric 
Company and consolidated affiliates follows. 

■ Aircraft Engines* Jet engines and replacement parts and 
repair services for all categories of commercial aircraft 
(short/medium, intermediate and long range); a wide vari¬ 
ety of military planes, including fighters, bombers, tankers 
and helicopters; and executive and commuter aircraft 
Sold worldwide to airframe manufacturers, airlines and 
government agencies. Also, aircraft engine derivatives used 
as marine propulsion and industrial power sources. 

■ Appliances* Major appliances such as refrigerators, 
freezers, electric and gas ranges, dishwashers, clothes wash¬ 
ers and dryers, microwave ovens and room air condi¬ 
tioning equipment Sold primarily in North America, but 
also in global markets, under various GE and private-label 
brands. Distributed to retail outlets, mainly for the replace¬ 
ment market, and to building contractors and distributors 
for new installations. 

■ Broadcasting , Primarily the National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC), Principal businesses are furnishing of 
U.S. network television services to more than 200 affiliated 
stations, production of television programs, operation of 
six VHF television broadcasting stations, and investment 
and programming activities in cable television. 

■ Industrial Lighting products (including a wide variety 
of lamps, wiring devices and quartz products); electrical 
distribution and control equipment; transportation sys¬ 
tems products (including diesel-electric locomotives, tran¬ 
sit propulsion equipment and motorized wheels for off- 
highway vehicles); electric motors and related products; a 
broad range of electrical and electronic industrial automa¬ 
tion products; and GE Supply, a U.S. network of electrical 
supply houses. Markets are extremely varied. Products are 
sold to commercial and industrial end users, original 
equipment manufacturers, electrical distributors, retail 
outlets, railways and transit authorities. Increasingly, prod¬ 
ucts are developed for and sold in global markets. 

■ Materials* High-performance engineered plastics used 
in applications such as automobiles and housings for com¬ 
puters and other business equipment; ABS resins; sili¬ 
cones; superabrasives such as man-made diamonds; and 
laminates. Sold worldwide to a diverse customer base con¬ 
sisting mainly of manufacturers. 

■ Power Systems. Products mainly for the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electricity, including relat¬ 
ed installation, engineering and repair services. Markets 
and competition are global. Steam turbine-generators are 
sold to electric utilities, to the U.S. Navy, and, for cogenera¬ 
tion, to industrial and other power customers. Marine 
steam turbines and propulsion gears are sold to the U.S. 
Navy. Gas turbines are sold principally as packaged power 
plants for electric utilities and for industrial cogeneration 
and mechanical drive applications. Power Systems also in¬ 
cludes power delivery and control products, such as trans¬ 
formers, meters, relays, capacitors and arresters for the 


utility industry; nuclear reactors; and fuel and support 
services for GE’s installed boiling water reactors. 

■ Technical Products and Services . Medical systems such 
as magnetic resonance (MR) and computed tomography 
(CT) scanners, X-ray, nuclear imaging, ultrasound and 
other diagnostic equipment sold worldwide to hospitals 
and medical facilities. This segment also includes a full 
range of computer-based information and data inter¬ 
change services for internal use and external commercial 
and industrial customers. 

■ GECS Financing* Operadons of GE Capital as follows: 

Consumer services — private-label and bank credit card 

loans, time sales and revolving credit and inventory financ¬ 
ing for retail merchants, auto leasing and inventory financ¬ 
ing and mortgage servicing. 

Specialized financing — loans and financing leases for ma¬ 
jor capital assets, including aircraft, industrial facilities and 
equipment and energy-related facilides; commercial and 
residential real estate loans and investments; and loans to 
and investments in highly leveraged management buyouts 
and corporate recapitalizations. 

Equipment management — leases, loans and asset manage¬ 
ment services for portfolios of commercial and transporta- 
don equipment, including aircraft, trailers, auto fleets, 
modular space units, railroad rolling stock, data processing 
equipment, ocean-going containers and satellites. 

Mid-market financing — loans and financing and oper- 
adng leases for middle-market customers, including manu¬ 
facturers, distributors and end users, for a variety of equip¬ 
ment, including data processing equipment, medical and 
diagnostic equipment, and equipment used in construc¬ 
tion, manufacturing, office applications and telecommuni¬ 
cations activities. 

Very few of the products financed by GE Capital are 
manufactured by other GE segments, 

■ GECS Specialty Insurance . U.S. and international mul¬ 
tiple-line property and casualty reinsurance and certain 
directly written specialty insurance; financial guaranty in¬ 
surance, principally on municipal bonds and structured fi¬ 
nance issues; private mortgage insurance; creditor insur¬ 
ance covering international customer loan repayments; 
and life reinsurance. 

■ GECS Securities Broker-Dealer. Kidder, Peabody, a 
full-service international investment bank and securities 
broker, member of the principal stock and commodities 
exchanges and a primary dealer in U.S. government 
securities. Offers services such as underwriting, sales and 
trading, advisory services on acquisitions and financings, 
research and asset management. 
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Geographic Segment Information (consolidated) 


(In millions) 


Revenues 

For the years ended December 31 


Total revenues Intersegment revenues External revenues 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

United States 

$48,710 

$47,277 

$45,565 

$ 1,281 

$ 1,246 

$ 1,128 

$47,429 

$46,031 

$44,437 

Other areas of the world 

10,776 

9,662 

9,075 

1,132 

1,064 

893 

9,644 

8,598 

8,182 

Intercompany eliminations 

(2,413) 

(2,310) 

(2,021) 

(2,413) 

(2,310) 

(2,021) 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

$57,073 

$54,629 

$52,619 

$ - 

$ - 

$ — 

$57,073 

$54,629 

$52,619 


Operating profit Assets 

(In millions) For the years ended December 31 At December 31 




1992 


1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

United States 

$ 

6,883 

$ 

6,294 

$ 6,040 

$168,797 

$147,648 

$135,700 

Other areas of the world 


819 


898 

904 

24,244 

19,031 

16,449 

Intercompany eliminations 


6 


(22) 

(38) 

(165) 

(171) 

(149) 

Total 

$ 

7,708 

$ 

7,170 

$ 6,906 

$192,876 

$166,508 

$152,000 


U.S. revenues include GE exports to external customers, 
and royalty and licensing income from non-U.S. sources. 
Exports to external customers by major areas of the world 
are shown on page 36. 

The Company manages its exposure to currency move¬ 
ments by committing to future exchanges of currencies at 


specified prices and dates. Commitments outstanding at 
December 31, 1992 and 1991, were $1,533 million and 
$2,339 million, respectively, for GE and $2,084 million 
and $615 million, respectively, for GECS, excluding 
Kidder, Peabody. 


Note 



Quarterly Information (unaudited) 


(Dollar amounts in millions; 
per-share amounts in dollars) 

First quarter 

Second quarter 

Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

Consolidated operations 

Earnings from continuing operations 

$ 964 

$ 893 

$1,130 

$1,032 

$ 996 

$ 941 

$ 1,215 

$ 1,118 

Earnings from discontinued operations 

94 

106 

86 

99 

114 

101 

126 

145 

Accounting change 

— 

(1,799) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Net earnings (loss) 

$1,058 

$ (800) 

$1,216 

$1,131 

$1,110 

$1,042 

$ 1,341 

$ 1,263 

Per share 

Earnings from continuing operations 

$ 1.12 

$ 1.03 

$ 1.32 

$ 1.19 

$ 1.17 

$ 1.08 

$ 1.42 

$ 1.29 

Earnings from discontinued operations 

0.11 

0.12 

0.10 

0.11 

0.13 

0.12 

0.15 

0.17 

Accounting change 

— 

(2.07) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Net earnings (loss) 

$ 1.23 

$ (0.92) 

$ 1.42 

$ 1.30 

$ 1.30 

$ 1.20 

$ 1.57 

$ 1.46 

Selected data 

GE 

Sales of goods and services 

$7,996 

$8,129 

$9,513 

$9,411 

$9,242 

$ 8,973 

$11,192 

$11,008 

Gross profit from sales 

2,083 

2,215 

2,496 

2,692 

2,123 

2,302 

2,824 

2,416 

GECS 

Revenues from operations 

4,301 

4,000 

4,493 

3,937 

4,761 

4,097 

4,885 

4,365 

Operating profit 

517 

413 

484 

337 

542 

476 

492 

431 


For GE, gross profit from sales is sales of goods and 
services less cost of goods and services sold. For GECS, 
operating profit is income before taxes. 

Eamings-per-share amounts for each quarter are re¬ 


quired to be computed independently and, because of the 
large purchases of treasury shares in connection with the 
GE Share Repurchase Program, will not be equal to the 
total year earnings-per-share amounts. 
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Corporate Headquarters 

General Electric Company 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431 
(203)373-2211 

Annual Meeting 

The 1993 Annual Meeting of the General Electric 
Company will be held on Wednesday, April 28, at 
the Grand Wayne Center in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Share Owner Inquiries 

When inquiring about share owner matters, contact 
GE Securities Ownership Services, P.O. Box 120065, 
Stamford, Conn. 06912. Telephone: (203)326-4040. 

Dividend Reinvestment Plan 

Share owners who have one or more shares of GE stock regis¬ 
tered in their names are eligible to invest cash up to $10,000 
per month and/or reinvest their dividends in the GE Dividend 
Reinvestment and Share Purchase Plan. For an authorization 
form and prospectus, write to GE Securities Ownership 
Services, P.O. Box 120068, Stamford, Conn. 06912. 

Principal Transfer Agent and Registrar 

To transfer securities, contact The Bank of New York, 
Receive & Deliver Department, Church Street 
Station, P.O. Box 11002, New York, N.Y 10286. 

Telephone: (800)524-4458. 

Stock Exchange Information 

In the United States, GE common stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (its principal market) and on the 
Boston Stock Exchange. GE common stock also is listed on 
certain foreign exchanges, including The Stock Exchange, 
London and the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 

Trading and Dividend Information 


(In dollars) 

Common Stock Market Price 

High Low 

Dividends 

declared 

1992 

Fourth quarter 

$87 Vs 

$73 '/a 

$.63 

Third quarter 

79 3 A 

73 

.59 

Second quarter 

79 5 /s 

723/4 

.55 

First quarter 

80 3 /4 

73 5 /s 

.55 

1991 

Fourth quarter 

78 Vs 

62 

.55 

Third quarter 

753/4 

67 3 /8 

.51 

Second quarter 

77 5 /8 

69/2 

.51 

First quarter 

71 

53 

.51 


As of December 7, 1992, there were about 475,000 share 
owners of record. 


Form 10-K and Other Reports 

The financial information in this report, in the opinion of 
management, substantially conforms with the information 
required in the “10-K Report” to be submitted to the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission by the end of March. Cer¬ 
tain supplemental information is in that report, however, 
and copies without exhibits will be available, without 
charge, from Corporate Investor Communications, General 
Electric Company, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Copies of the General Electric Pension Plan, the Summary 
Annual Report for GE employee benefit plans subject to 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, and 
other GE employee benefit plan documents and information 
are available by writing to Corporate Investor Communica¬ 
tions and specifying the information desired. 

GE Capital Services has a separate Annual Report, and 
both it and GE Capital Corporation file Form 10-K Reports 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Copies of 
these reports maybe obtained from General Electric Capital 
Services, Inc., P.O. Box 8300, Stamford, Conn. 06927. 

The Annual Reports of the General Electric Founda¬ 
tions also may be obtained by contacting their office at 
3135 Easton Turnpike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Corporate Ombudsman 

To report concerns about U.S. federal government 
contracting matters or concerns relating to other laws 
or GE policies, contact the GE Corporate Ombudsman, 
P.O. Box 911, Fairfield, Conn. 06430. 

Telephone: (800)227-5003. 

Product Information 

For information about GE consumer products and services, 
call The GE Answer Center® service at (800)626-2000. For 
information about GE technical, commercial and industrial 
products and services, call the GE Business Information 
Center at (800)626-2004. For information about the varied 
financial products and services offered by GE Capital 
Corporation, call (800)243-2222. 

Cassette Recordings 

An audio cassette version of this Annual Report is 
available to the visually impaired. For a copy, contact 
GE Corporate Communications, 3135 Easton Turnpike, 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431. Telephone: (203)373-2020. 

© 1993 General Electric Company Printed in U.S.A. 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated by the context, the terms “GE,” 

“General Electric” and “Company” are used on the basis of consoli¬ 
dation described on page 45. GENERAL© ELECTRIC,®, GE and RCA 
are registered trademarks of General Electric Company; jflfc and NBC 
are registered trademarks of National Broadcasting Company, Inc.; 

® and ™ indicate registered and unregistered trade and service marks. 
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